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& The 
Single-Cylinder 


Cadillac 


@ The single-cylinder 

Cadillac is the car that proves its worth 365 days in 

the year. Through mud, sand or snow, on rough 

roads, up steep grades, or in any test calculated to 

show the mettle of a motor—there you will be 

amazed at the constancy, power and endurance 
of the popular single-cylinder 


LLA 


It Makes 
the Safety- 
Razor Perfect 


and shaving a delight. It draws the skin smooth just in advance 
of the blade, which is he!d flat at the angle of the ordinary razor ; ~ 
ing the hairs ina vertical position and shaving close and pleasantly wit 
scraping. Barbers and some makers of old style razors have claimed that 
most safety razors scrape. The action of the Gem Junior with the Bar leaves 
absolutely no ground for such criticism. s 
If you are already using the safety razor and want a new frame 
fitted with the Bar, same will be forwarded at once on receipt of 25c. Pat. No. 686,143 
No exchange of frames. 
The GEM JUNIOR set complete includes silver nickel-plated frame, holder, and strope. 
ping handle and 7 selected blades in attractive plush lined case. Not a paper box imitation, 


‘GEM JUNIORS EMA Sy 


NEW. BLADES FOR OLD -7 EXCHANGED FOR 25* 
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Each Gem Junior blade with its unequalled keen edge, has our 
guarantee to shave perfectly and better than ary other make re- 
gardless of name or price—beware of imitations — look for the 


This type demonstrates 
name GEM JUNIOR on every blade, and accept no substitute, 
TRAVELER’S OUTFIT — a complete shaving set including brush, 


conclusively that there may be real economy 
in automobiling. It i 1S the least ex pensive of all b— / / rege = pokey re eg Yvon ange one ee ee ee? packed 
cars to maintain and operate, bringing all the pleasures a paid. A qrest contest und commenionse end thes ep ile san. 
of motoring within easy reach of the average family. The Storete, « The Gentle Art of Self-Shaving,” 
There are actual facts and figures on this up-keep question in our booklet GEM CUTLERY CO., 34 Reade St., New York 
The Truth About the Automobile and What it Costs to Maintain One 


30 years in business—we are the original Modern Safety Razor Makers, 
conti NE _OF THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 
Sentlemen : — ridgeport, Conn. 
Compiled from sworn statements of 158 owners. Sent free have never shaved myself in comfort with either of my old style razors, so 
on request for Booklet No. 26. The single-cy linder thought I would try one of your Juni I can honestly say that I have 
Models T and S are described in Cataiog T 26. 
Cadillac Model H, four cylinders, 30 
h. p., $2,500, is described in Catalog 


never enjoyed a more comfortable shave in my life. No dragging or pulling. 
: . \\ , , H 26; Model G, four cylinders, 25 h. p., 




















“GEM” JUNIOR 
$1°° SET 


SEPARATE SET OF 7 


"GEM JUNIOR BLADES 50° 


“With a Guarantee 


that is Kait 
osiery 


Into Every 

Stitch” 

is made from the finest Egyptian cotton 
and is the most comfortable hosiery on the 











The shave was really fine and through with ina minute. No more “‘ Next, 
$2,000, in Catalog G 26. 


please,’’ no more waiting and a wonderful saving of the odd half dollars. 
is oa , 4 esse Prices include pair of dash oil lamps, tail lamp and horn 


Thanking you for such a GEM, | am, sirs, Yours truly, H. G. VINES CROOKE. 
Cadillac Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Mich. 





Member A. L. A.M. 
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The Electric Washer 


: ) 
| Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery may Thnk Cuts Down 





i the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everyone 
Who Writes. 


A.L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
>» and all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
»t weather proof, fire proof and as durable as oil paint. 

» It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
( spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about one- 


) 


fourth as much. 
Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 212 North St., 
: Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial pack- 
t age, also color card and full information showing you 
how you can savea good many dollars. Write to-day. 





and all skin troubles. « 4 y447, 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but a reason for tt. 











and Wringer 


OU can now have your.washings done by electricity. 
The 1900 Electric Washer Outfit (Washer, Wringer 
and Motor complete) does all the heavy work of wash- 
ing and wrings out the clothes. 

Any electric light current furnishes the power needed. 
You connect up the washer the same way you put an elec- 
tric light globe into its socket. Then all there is to do to 
start the washer is—turn on the electricity. The motion of 
the tub (driven by the electricity) and the water and soap 
in the tub wash the clothes clean. Washing is done quicker 
and easier, and more thoroughly and economically this way 
than ever before. 

Servants will stay contented— laundry bills will be saved 
—clothes will last twice as long—where there is a 1900 
Electric Washer to do the washing. 

These washers save so much 
trouble, that they se// themselves. 


work and worry and 
This is the way of it— 


Use the washer a mo 
wash your blankets and 


the washer and that wil 


they work. Send for th 


anything for the use you have had of it. 

This is the on/y washer outfit that does a// the drudgery 
of the washing—washes and wrings clothes—saves them 
from wear and tear —and keeps your servants contented. 


Our Washer Book tells how our washers are made and how 





We ship you an Electric Washer and prepay the freight. 
nth. Wash your linens and laces— 


quilts — wash your rugs. 


Then— when the month is up, if you are not convinced the 
washer is all we say — don't keep it. 


1 settle the matter. 


is book today. 


Teli us you don’t want 
We won't charge 


market. Everwear is guaranteed 
for six months against holes, 
rips and tears—if a hole, rip 

or tear comes within that 

time, send them back and 
getnewfree. Remember, 


6 Pair Guaranteed 

6 Months No Holes 

MEN’S—In light and medium 
weight —made in black, black 
with white feet, blue, steel gray, 
light or dark tan. 

WOMEN'‘S—In black, black with 
white feet, tan. 

Sold by best dealer in each town at $2.00 a 
box of six pair, one size. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, send us his address and 
order direct. Express prepaid. 

Send for Booklet, An Everwear Yarn,’ 
Everwear Hosiery Company 
584 State Street 








" Free. 





Delightful after shaving and 
after bathing. Sold every.where, 
or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the 
original). Sample free. 
Gerhard Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 


Don’t mortgage your pleasure in life to dread of wash-day 
and wash-day troubles with servants. 

Let the 1900 Electric Washer and Wringer shoulder your 
wash-day burden—save your clothes and money, and keep 
your servants contented. , 

Write for our Washer Book at once. Address — 

The 1900 Washer Co., 3135 Henry Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 
(Uf you live in Canada, write to the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 


35S Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont.) 
the right incubator. Don’t buy without reading 


S | 0 RT ca A hs  ] it, for the book is free. We Pay the Freight. 
J he AS Racine Hatcher Co., Box 98, Racine, Wis. 

a Warehouses; Buffalo, Detroit, Kansas City, St Paul. J 

pt 
Syllabic S written with only ni: haract N 
Cees? ee vanes lines" — no" shading ""—no “‘word- ATENTS *®=°Uz=22. 28 FEE 
| RETURNED 

Free report as to Patentability. Mlustrate »d Guide 


** cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be ibe in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 

Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.¢. 








A Free Book About 7 


Incubators 


We issue the best book ever written on incuba- 
tors—written by a man who has spent 26 years 
in perfecting them—by the man who mz ade the 
Racine. It tells facts that you must know to get 








**HOW TO REMEMBER”’ 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication. 




















Pint 
“ARITHMETIC § 

















= You are no greater intellectually z 
than your memory. Easy, inexpen- 


ar) : 
Nd sive. Increases income; gives ready memory 
SUCCESS for faces, names, business details, studies, conver- SELF-TAUGHT. 


Send today A_ plain, easily-understood volume for 
for Free Booklet. Address ALL who have not had the opportunity of 
learning this subject thoroughly, or who 


; ih DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg., CHICAGO 
have forgotten what they once learned. 


eT ee eee eee 257 Pages. uires no teacher. This 


g Pl L. A ee A Y YS pasta a 60 ag 


sent postpaid, for 
(stamps accepted), leather binding, $1. 
Catalog of thousands sent P; Free! Free! 
s SAM’L FRENCH, 33 W. "a0 ly New York 


SPANGENBERG S 
PRACTICA 
ARITHMETIC 
Self ‘Taueht 


\ sation; develops will, public speaking, personality. 














full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 


GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO. Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


4470 W. ph a. St. a Mo. 
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“Now your teeth 
are in good con- 


dition use CALOX 
and keep them so!” 


«Most of the trouble with your teeth 
js due to your own neglect to keep the 
teeth free from the influences that cause 
them to decay. Unconscious neglect it is 
true, but neglect nevertheless. Now that 
Ihave put your teeth*in good condition I 
want you to use Calox to keep them so 
and to protect my work from failing. 

While I do not claim that Calox will 
do away with the need for my services, it 
will undoubtedly reduce that need to a 
minimum when systematically used anc it 
will profoundly influence the kind and 
character of dental operations that may be 
yecessary. Never have I seen so many 
well kept mouths as I have since I have 
made the habitual use of Calox a general 
requirement in my treatment of patients.’’ 

What a prominent Dentist tells his patients, 


“The Oxygen does it.” 


Sample and booklet sent on receipt of 5 cents 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91-97 Fulton Street, New York 
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How to Breathe 


ForHealth, Strength and Endurance 





Send for my 64 page illustrated 
book, 


Lung ard Muscle Culture 


the most instructive treatise 
ever published on the vital sub- 
ject of Deep Breathing — Cor- 
rect and Incorrect breathin 
clearly described wit 
dig ms and illustrations. 
he information given in this 
hook has led thousands into 
the correct path to health and 
strength. Over 200,000 al- 
ready sold. Sent on receipt of 
10c. (stamps or coin). Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 
8 . 
763 Bristol Bldg., 500 Sth Ave., NewYork 








Tt —— rp 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








BEFORE YOU BUY A PIANO 


get an expert opinion as to which 
makes are best and which to avoid. 

The Piano and Organ Purchasers’ Guide 
has been advising piano buyers for 12 years. It gives 
concise, unbiased facts about reliable makes of pianos, 
player-pianos and organs, and makers’ responsibility. 
By John C. Freund, Editor Music Trades. 266 pages, 25 
cents by mail prepaid. 
Music Trades Co., Dept. A, 135 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 











Law Department 


Intercontinental University 
Wm. Macon Coleman, A. M., Ph. D., Dean. 
Mr. Justice Brewer, U. S. Supreme Court; 
Hon, Martin A. Knapp, Chairman Interstate 
Commerce Com.; Edward Everett Hale, 
members Board of Directors. Full courses in 
Law and 160 other subjects, by mail only. 
Send for catalog and name study wanted. 

INTERCONTINENTAL UNIVERSITY 
1414 L 8t., Washington, D.C. 


fe 


Hon. 
David J. Brewer 
Vice- ident 











ment is money in the bank at 6%. Write 
for booklet “S,” which tells all about 
; our Certificates of Deposit. 





_ 
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¥ STORY-WRITERS | 


Wesell stories, plays, and book MSS. on commission. We read, 
criticize, and revise all kinds of MSS. and advise you where to 


Sell them. We teach Story-W riting and Ji by mail. 
Our students sell their MSS. for one to five cents a word. Send 
booklet, “* Writ for Profit’’; tells how and gives 
proof. THORNTON WEST, Editor-in-Chief. 
Endorsed by leading newspapers and magazines. Founded 1895 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











a This Fence xinear Foot i 
Acme Fence for lawns, parks, gard tt 
etc. Galvanized and coated with white 
enamelled paint. Any height. Any 
length. Special terms to fence dealers. 
ACME WIRE FENCE CO. 
683 Atwater Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





” By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers. 
To Canada—By Subscription $2.25 the Year. Single copies, five cents. 


Foreign Subscripti : For C ies in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 











When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that_your sub- 

scription will 
expire you should send your renewal at once 
in order not to miss a number. Should you 
receive a renewal blank after having sent 
your order for renewal please disregard the 
notice. We begin to pack the mail bags a 
week or more before mailing, and your copy 
may have already been packed. Wew sub- 
scriptions which are received by us on or 
before Tuesday of anyweweek will begin with 
the issue of that week. If they are receiv 
after that day they will begin one week later. 
Each edition is exhausted almost immedi- 
ately after publication so that it is impos- 
sible for us to begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Remittances should be by postal 
order, check or express money order. At 
least two weeks’ notice is necessary before 
a change of address can be made, 


A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is the old- 
est journal of any kind that is issued to-day from 
the American press. Its history may be traced 
back in a continuous, unbroken line to the days 
when young Benjamin Franklin edited and 
printed the old Pennsylvania Gazette. In nearly 
one hundred and eighty years there has been 
hardly a week — save only while the British Army 
held Philadelphia and patriotic printers were in 
exile —when the magazine has not been issued. 


During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel Keimer 
began its publication under the title of the 
Universal Instructor in all Arts and Sciences and 
Pennsylvania Gazette. In less than a year he 
sold it to Benjamin Franklin, who, on October 
2, 1729, issued the first copy under the name of 
the Pennsylvania Gazette. Franklin sold his 
share in the magazine to David Hall, his part- 
ner, in 1765. In 1805 the grandson of David 
Hall became its publisher. When he died, in 
1821, his partner, Samuel C. Atkinson, formed 
an alliance with Charles Alexander, and in the 
summer of that year they changed the title of the 
Gazette to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

















Robert VW Chambers’ 
New Novel 


Early in May we shall 
begin the publication of 
Mr. Chambers’ new novel, 


The Firing Line 
a story of Palm Beach and 
the ultra-fashionables. 

















Car 
Will Make Money For You 


We have sold hundreds of these 
cars, carrying from 12 to 25 pas- 
sengers, for use in sight-seeing 
service, passenger service between 
villages and suburbs, and in con- 
nection with hotels, country clubs 
and country homes. 

They earn big profits and bring quick 
cash returns. There is a chance in any 
community for an enterprising man to 
make big money with thiscar. Tell me the 
kind of service you are interested in and 
I will send you full particulars about 
these cars and our complete line of 
motor-driven commercial vehicles. 


R.A. Henry, Sales Manager 
RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO., 
103 Rapid St., Pontiac, Mich. 


ym and Oldest Manufactur. 
ers aaney of Commercial 
otor 


We 
make 
Trucks, 
Busses, 
Fire Hose 
Wagons; Tos- 
pital Ambulances 
and Anything Special 
desired. 


We have some excellent 
unassigned territory 
Jor some responsible 
agents ofadbilitywho 
own a garage. 














@ Shave yourself if you 
want to or let the bar- 
ber do it—but in either 
case the shave is incom- 
plete without 


ED. PINAUD’S 
Lilac Vegetal 


TOILET WATER 


which converts shaving from a discomfort into 
a pleasure. Superior to bay-rum, witch-hazel 
or any other after-shaving preparation. 

JUST TRY IT ONCE. 

Write to-day for free sample bottle 
(enclosing 0c. to cover postage and packing). 
PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 102 Ed. Pinaud Bidg. New York 
If you want Beautiful Hair, use 
Ed. Pinaud’s Hair Tonic (Eau de Quinine) 











FOR 10 CENTS 


in silver or stamps to 
cover cost of mailing 
The Lincoln 
History Society 
will send you free of 
\ cost: A beautifulsteel 
engravingof Abraham 
Lincoln, from Brady 
portrait of 1864, on 
French Japan paper, 
10 by 14 inches; 
A facsimile copy of 
President Lincoln’s 
celebrated letter to Mrs. Bixby; 
Facsimile of Lincoln’s check, payable 
to “colored man with one leg”; 
Full information about 
THE LIFE OF LINCOLN 
by Ida M. Tarbell, the great, authen- 
tic, vitally interesting Lincoln biog- 
raphy published by this society. 


LINCOLN HISTORY SOCIETY 
46 East 234 St., New York City 





























5% a Year 


A Selected Mortgage on improved New York and Suburban 
Real Estate, made to home-owners, by practical and conserv- 
ative appraisers, is acknowledged to be the safest investment 
in the long run. The 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


invests its funds only upon this class 
of securities which are free from fluc- 
tuationin value or speculative in- 
fluences. Its- business established 15 
years, and under the supervision of 
the New York Banking Department. 
5% @ year is paid upon savings ac- 
counts of $3,000 or less, which may 
* be withdrawn upon required notice. 
Write for more detailed information. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bldg., Broadway & 424 St. 
New York 
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Hand Whetted Tools 


Most edged tools of ordinary makes are not ready 
for use when you get them. They have to be 
ground and oil-stoned. In a great many cases 
grinding brings out a flaw or a soft spot and the 
tool proves worthless. For this reason many 
manufacturers prefer you to take the risk. 

All Keen Kutter Edged Tools are groundand hand- 
whetted ready for use before leaving the factory. If 
any imperfection should develop in grinding, the tool 
is thrown aside—if perfect, it is stamped with the 
Keen Kutter Trademark which guarantees it to you. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


are ready for the finest sort of work when you get 
them, and their hard, smooth edges last through many 
a tough job that would send ordinary tools to the 
grindstone. 

Keen Kutter Tools are thoroughly tested and 
absolutely guaranteed. You take no risk whatever — 
the trademark on each tells you that whatever risk 
there may be is taken by the manufacturer, for if any- 
thing goes wrong, you can have your money back. 


The name Keen Kutter covers Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, 
Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, 
Glass-cutters, Ice-picks and a full line of Farm and Garden Tools — Forks, Hoes, 
Scythes, Trowels, Manure-hooks, Lawn-mowers, Grass-shears, Rakes. Alsoa 
full line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket-knives and Table Cutlery. 


KEEN KUTTER Tool Cabinets 


contain an assortment of tools suitable for home, farm or shop. The 
right tool for every use, a place for every tool and every tool in its place. 
The only complete outfit of first-class tools sold under one name, trade- 
mark and guarantee. Various styles and sizes from $8.50 to $85. 














Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years under this mark and motto: 


‘‘ The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 


‘Trademark Registered. —E. C. Simmons. 
SIMMONS 


HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 
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LIFE IN SPIGOTTY LAND 


Something About the Cheerful Side of Canal-Digging 








ET a carriage,” 
said the man in 
the white duck 
suit, as we stood 

on the steps of the Tivoli 
Hotel, ‘“‘and it will cost 
youtwenty cents, Spigotty. 
I'd get a driver who can 
talk English, too, if I were 
you, instead of a Spigotty 
driver. It might save a 
row if you want to make 
more than one trip.” 

“Spigotty?” I asked. 
“What's Spigotty?” 

“Why,” he replied, sur- 
prised at my ignorance, ‘‘a 
Spigotty is a native, of 
course.” 

That was my first morn- 
ingontheisthmus. Before 
noon I had added the word 
to my vocabulary, for 
every American down there 
haseast aside the cumbrous 
“Panamanian.” What- 
ever is native is Spigotty. 
It is the broad, comprehen- 
sive term which the men 
who are digging the canal 
have applied to the small 
brown persons who inhabit 
the Republic of Panama, 
their products, habits, cus- 
toms, money and morals. 








it —cutting the canal across 
the Isthmus, cutting it 
surely and certainly, ac- 
complishing excavation 
results that have never 
been equaled, solving 
transportation and hy- 
draulic and hygienic 
problems of enormous 
magnitude, doing an 
American job in an Amer- 
ican way, and making any 
American who looks at it 
prouder of his country than 
he ever was before. 

I shall make no attempt 
in what I write about the 
canal to discuss the 
engineering features of the 
work, beyond the presenta- 
tion, in another article, of a 
few groups of graphic facts 
to bear out the broad state- 
ment just made that the 
Americans down there on 
the Canal Zone are digging 
the canal, and that there 
is no more doubt of their 
success than there is that 
the New York subway. was 
completed or that the Suez 
Canal is open. The dirt is 
flying. The plans are 
made. The ultimate cost 
and the ultimate date of 








So far as the money is con- 

cerned it is synonymous 

with “tin” money or ‘‘monkey” money, 
and means that what the Spigotty folks 
fondly call a dollar, the same having been 
minted for them in Philadelphia by our 
paternal and protective Government at cost, is worth fifty cents. It is a good term, 
too, for most of the things Panamanian look Spigotty, if you can imagine that. It 
comes from the earliest days of the American invasion to dig the canal, when there was 
nothing along what is now the populous, busy and clean Canal Zone but a few miles of 
jungle-grown ditch left by the French, much rusted French machinery, yellow fever, 
mosquitoes, dirt and desolation. The early Americans found the Panama people 
haughty in the possession of their new republic, which had been made over night for 
by our aforesaid paternal and protective Government, we needing a republic there 
smaller in extent than Colombia, but most anxious to reap the benefits of intimate 
association with these curious people from the North, who insisted on digging a ditch 
across the Isthmus when there was already a railroad there, to say nothing of good 
— ne on the Chagres River part of the way and a trail that could be used 
at a pinch. 

All Americans are alike. They do not bother to learn foreign languages when they 
go to a foreign country, but they force the natives to learn American. So, when the 
Panamanians presented themselves, if they could talk English, they prefaced their 
attempts to cheat the Americans out of something—it really made little difference 
what—with the statement, accompanied by eloquent gestures: ‘‘Spik d’ English.” 
If they couldn’t they said: ‘No spik d’ English.” One or the other was the universal 
opening of conversation, and those early Americans soon classed the whole race of 
men who could or could not ‘‘Spik d’ Eng.” as ‘‘Spikities,’’ and from that grew the 
harmonious and descriptive Spigotty. 


An American Job Done in én Ameticain Way 


(THERE are between five and six thousand Americans employed on the Canal Zone, 

- in Panama, in the multifarious details of canal-digging, and all the things that go 
with it. Many of these Americans have their wives and children with them; so the 
total American population of that ten-mile-wide strip that runs across from Cristobal to 
Ancon, or, by the marks on the maps made before the new occupation, from Colon to 
Panama, is probably about ten thousand. In addition to these Americans there are 
twenty-five or thirty thousand laborers from all parts of the world, many of these 
With Wives, also, all living in Spigotty Land and making a marvelous human machine 
that is, day by day—so rapidly those who have not seen the work cannot appreciate 





The Pay Car at Culebra. Men of Fifty Nationalities Drawing Their Pay 


By Samuel G. Blythe 


completion are matters of 

minor consequence. The 
big truth is that the job will be done, and 
done by Americans. It is all over except 
a few years of labor along lines laid down. 
The machine is now at its highest point 
of effectiveness. The right men seem to be in charge. There is enthusiasm and 
loyalty. The distressing conditions of the early days have been eliminated in a great 
measure. There are opportunities for criticism in the small things, but what is the 
use? They are digging the canal, and they will finish it. That’s enough, isn’t it? 


The Zone’s Congress of All Nations 


T° IS probable the population on the Canal Zone is more variegated and various than 

on any strip of land ten miles wide and forty miles long over which the Americans have 
jurisdiction, if not in the world. The January police report for the Zone showed that 
men of fifty nationalities had been taken up for various offenses, but, at that, there 
were only forty arrests for disturbing the peace, only seventy-one for disorderly conduct, 
seventy for intoxication, and forty-one for vagrancy, which, out of a total population 
of, in round numbers, forty-five to fifty thousand people, as mixed as this, does not 
show any great prevalence of offenses against order and quiet. The arrests for crimes 
were much smaller in number. - What has happened on the Zone is that the weaklings 
have been weeded out, the inefficients have been sent home, the undesirable classes 
have been shown they can be much more comfortable elsewhere, and the great human 
machine welded into a harmonious and reasonably happy whole. 

When you transplant five or six thousand Americans and their wives and children toa 
tropical country they must become accustomed to conditions. Moreover, a good many 
conditions must be made. So, when these American clerks, and engineers, and 
machinists, and railroad men, and doctors, and nurses, and school-teachers, and skilled 
men of all kinds flocked to the Isthmus it took them some time to find themselves and 
to organize for a comfortable and enjoyable succession of days. There was trouble and 
growling and discomfort in the old tent and barrack period while the transformation 
was going on. Now that the sanitary work has been done, the quarters built, the life 
systematized, the commissary end of it arranged, and means of entertainment provided, 
those Americans who live along the line of the canal, from Cristobal to Ancon, are a 
well-paid, well-fed, well-housed and, apparently, well-satisfied lot of people; getting 
good wages; able to save something—they sent back to the United States last year 
more than $3,000,000 in money orders ; given many privileges to compensate them for 
the strange surroundings and the inevitable drawbacks that must arise, from time to 
time, in an enterprise of this kind; happy and prosperous. No person need stay on the 
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Isthmus if he wants to return. Those who are there 
now, it seems, want to stay, for the percentage of 
departures is getting less all the time, and the fact 
that there is an overplus of labor in all branches helps 
out in efficiency. The men in charge of the work do 
not have to beg people to go to the Isthmus, and do 
not beg those who are there, to stay. Those days 
are over. The people who are working now are 
anxious to hold their jobs, which is one reason why 
the work is going forward so smoothly and speedily. 

Beginning at Cristobal—which is the American 
settlement at the Atlantic end of the canal, and 
really a part of Colon, although Cristobal is in 
American territory and Colon is in Panama—and 
stretching across to Ancon, which is on the Pacific 
side and bears the same relation to the city of Panama 
that Cristobal does to Colon, there is a line of settle- 
ments, where the men employed along the line live 
with their families, if they are married, or in bachelor 
quarters if single. There isa big hospital at Cristobal, 
and another at Ancon. The supply offices, the rail- 
road offices and the commissary offices are at 
Cristobal. The administration building, the heads 
of the commission and their offices are mainly at 
Ancon, as are the governor of the Zone and the 
various officials who have to do with the adminis- 
trative work. Ancon is the centre of things, in an 
official way, although some of the highest officials 
live out along the line. 

To provide quarters for all these people the canal 
officials have built more than eight hundred houses of 
one kind and another, and have rebuilt and repaired 
many of the houses left by the French. The houses 
are low, wide-porched, airy and fitted for the tropics. 
They are screened from top to bottom, provided with 
electric lights, bathrooms and all sanitary appliances, 
and are very comfortable. The quarters an employee 
occupies depend on his rank on the pay-roll. The com- 
mission officials have fine big houses of their own at 
Ancon and elsewhere. Ordinary married quarters are 
four good-sized rooms, and the bachelors are given sitting- 
rooms and bedrooms, but two, at least, are required to 
occupy each set of rooms. 

The main commissary is at Cristobal. It looks like a 
department store, and has as large a stock as many a 
pretentious place in the United States. Supplies are fur- 
nished to the employees at cost, the quarters being pro- 
vided free. Coupon books are issued and used by the 
employees, but no outsider can buy at these stores. 
Medicine and hospital attendance are free. One round- 
trip pass a month is furnished to each employee for use on 
the railroad which runs across the Isthmus. The laborers 
live in barracks and have their own mess-halls. There are 
mess-halls and hotels at every place of iny size, and at 
Ancon there is the big Tivoli Hotel, p:imarily for em- 
ployees who desire to live there, with room for transients. 


The Result of Four Years’ House-Cleaning 


HIS is the economic basis of life in Spigotty Land. The 

days in the dry season, which is from December to May, 
are hot, but there are always good breezes from the Atlantic 
and the Pacific at night. In the rainy season it is not com- 
fortable, for it rains most of the time and things are humid 
and sticky to a most irritating degree. Still, it is not so hot 
in the dry season as it is in New York, or St. Louis, or 
Kansas City, or Washington, or Philadelphia on a good, 
hot summer day, and life is much more comfortable, for 
the people on the Zone dress and eat and 
move about as they should in the tropics. 
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Dinner-Time on Veranda of the Hotel Corona 


along the line go over. If there is a minstrel show at 
Culebra there are visitors from all populated points. 
When there is a ball game they all flock in. 

Still, this does not mean there.are no social distinctions. 
Far from it. Rank on the pay-roll is the qualification for 
standing. The people at the top are the commissioners 
and their families, who lead rather lonely lives of segre- 
gated greatness. The family of a commissioner outranks 
a division superintendent and his family, and the super- 
intendent outranks the man next beneath him. The whole 
scheme reminds one of a diplomatic dinner with the dean 
of the corps at the beginning of the line and some little 
chargé d'affaires at the end. The lady of the family where 
the head of the house gets three hundred dollars a month, 
has no social relations with the lady of the family where 
the breadwinner gets two hundred and fifty dollars a 
month, beyond the most formal kind. Mrs. Two-hundred- 
dollars-a-month does not recognize Mrs. One-hundred-and- 
seventy-five-dollars-a-month as in her set at all. 

One of the wits on the Isthmus set forth the situation in 
a skit printed in The Sanitary Knocker, a paper issued at 
Cristobal, of which more will be said. He calls the symp- 
toms of it ‘‘ Anconitis,”’ and describes it as follows: 

Twenty-four-hundred-dollar Anconite meets Fourteen- 
thousand-dollar Anconite: ‘‘Good-evening, your Excel- 
lency, how do you do? How is your wife? How is your 
daughter? How is your son, your appetite, and your 
mother-in-law ?”’ 

Same Anconite meets Seven-thousand-dollar Anconite: 
‘*Good-evening, Major. How do you do? Howare your 
wife and family?” 

Same Anconite meets Forty-five-hundred-dollar Ancon- 
ite: ‘‘Good-evening, Doctor. How do you do?” 


Same Anconite meets Three-tho 
Anconite: ‘‘Good-evening, sir. How do?” 
Same Anconite meets man who gets 
hundred dollars, his own salary: ‘Good. 
Same Anconite meets Eighteen-hund 
Anconite: ‘‘ Evening.” 

Same Anconite meets Fifteen-hundr 
Anconite: ‘‘ Hey.”’ ae 
Same Anconite meets Twelve-hundred« 
Anconite: Deaf, dumb and blind. be 
It is easy to make these distinctions, too, fort 
can be no fibbing about salaries, no prete| 
get more than one does get, and establish 
position thereby. Everybody knows ever 
else’s salary. The pay-rolls are open. If Mr 
hundred-dollars-a-month should try to 
the Three-hundred-dollar set she would be 
coldly, where her place is and advised to 
there. Nor would any pretensions she mig 
be successful. The records would show. 

The condition of being two thousand y 
home and having mails only once in five dayseng 
ages the gentle art of conversation. Naturally,t 
are somewhat limited. The newspapers publish 
on the Isthmus do not give much American ney 
and one cannot be talking continually about th 
canal. If anything happens to anybody the new 
gets across the Isthmus as quickly as if it had bee 
telephoned. It is the same if nothing happens anj 
somebody thinks something should happen to some. 
body else. Every person’s affairs are the affairs of 
everybody. If a young man falls in love with 





young woman the course of his courtship is followed 

with intense eagerness. If an engagement is th 

result the whole community is aware of it, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, before the girl has had more thay 
time to protest, “‘This is so sudden.” If there is a picnic 
party the full facts are all along the line before the pic 
nickers return. Everybody knows about everybody, even 
if the social conditions require there shall be no social 
intercourse, and the result of this general acquaintances 
apparent in any conversation that may be begun. 


The Tropical Moon and the Course of True Love 


| Sgn in Spigotty Land has had its compensations for 
many a young man who was lonesome and for manya 
young woman who came to be a nurse or a school-teacher 
or to visit friends. The tropical moon is nowhere mor 
effulgent than on the Isthmus. It has performed its 
legitimate and poetical functions. No matter how bash 
ful a young man might be, he forgot it when that moon 
was shining on the water or over the jungles or shimmering 
through the lacework leaves of the palms. ‘‘Isthmus 
moonlight would make a man make love to a cigar-sign,” 
is a saying of the Americans who have seen its effect. 
They brought down many young doctors and many pretty 
nurses. Constant drafts have been made on the United 
States for more nurses, for the young doctors married 
them by the dozens. Almost any girl who wanted to, 
found a husband. Almost any girl who wants to now cal 
find one. Pretty girls are preferred, but, if they are not 
pretty, the moonlight will compensate and has com- 
pensated. The girl who has been on the Isthmus fora 
year or more and has not been engaged a few times, at 
least, is a poor stick and fated to be an old maid. 

The Tivoli Hotel, at Ancon, was designed to be the 
social headquarters of the Isthmus, and it is. The big 
dances are held there, and there is a hop 
almost every Saturday night given by 





The main ill health is caused by malaria 
and dysentery. There has been no yellow 
fever in more than two years. Mosqui- 
toes have been eliminated. I did not see 
nor hear one while I was there. Panama 
and Colon, formerly pest-holes, have been 
paved with vitrified brick, sewered, piped 
for water and cleaned up generally. 
Reservoirs have been built. The Pan- 
amanians are compelled to keep their 
two cities tidy. The main street in 
Panama is cleaner than Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington. 

It has taken four years to bring all this 
about. Now that it has been done the 
life of the Americans on the Isthmus has 
settled down to about the same sort of 
social and official relations that exist in 
Washington, except for the tropical con- 
ditions and the fact that these Americans 
are two thousand miles from home. The 
villages across the Isthmus are practi- 
cally one village—that is, everybody 
on the Isthmus knows everybody else. 
When the trains come in the people at 
the stations shout at friends they see 
through the car windows. If there is a 








the Tivoli Club and attended by young 
folks from all parts of the Zone. The 
Tivoli is a most astonishing place. Itis 
a big three-story hotel built on Ancon 
Hill and facing the Pacific. The traveler 
who has not been told about it in detail 
is amazed to find a hostelry that looks 
like one of the great summer hotels 
along the seashore or in the mountains, 
with wide piazzas, a big lobby, an eno™ 
mous dining-room and all the appurte 
nances in the way of the usual music 
room, ballrooms, billiard-rooms and 
gathering places. : 
The Government built it. They sayit 
cost half a million dollars. Perhaps it 
did. It is worth the money for 
traveler, although the Government has 
a nifty idea about what prices should be 
charged to the transient. It is designed 
for a living place for the higher-sa: 
canal people who do not want to keep 
house or for whom there are not adequate 
quarters. The rooms are big and the 
bathrooms well equipped. The Govert- 
ment will let you stop there in one of its 
good rooms for five dollars a day for the 








big dance at the Tivoli, people from all 





A Time Inspector Checking Italian Laborers 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Watching the Waves \ 
Pounding Away Their Strength 


on the Hard Beach 
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her apartment Maury said to himself, over and 

over again, ‘‘But women do not commit suicide!”’ 
On his way to the front door, through the gilt and marble 
hall, the young man stopped for a brief moment before a 
high mirror, and to the white face in the glass he said: 
“But women do not commit suicide!”’ 

He repeated the same phrase many times on his way 
downtown in the hansom, and while he was dressing for 
dinner, and very often during dinner, and again at a foolish 
play, where he sat between two young girls who hardly 
knew what the word ‘‘suicide’’ meant. And later, at 
supper, where he sat between the same two girls, although 
he talked of many things, the machinery of his brain kept 
on grinding out the same words over and over again. The 
only thing he could compare it to was a great printing 
press he had once seen throwing out copies of a morning 
paper, until the endless monotony and terrible regularity 
of the click of the machinery made him want to cry out for 
something to break and stop it. 

Maury, in his short day, had known many women, of 
many kinds, and since he had left college he had seldom 
been free from some sort of an affair. Sometimes the girl 
had thrown him over, and sometimes he had tired of the 
girl and by gradual neglect had cleared the field for new 
conquests or defeats. But his experience had shown him 
that “women do not commit suicide.”’ It was this tradi- 
tion that finally lulled him to sleep that night, and the 
same thought was in his mind when his servant woke him 
the following morning. 

“Women do not commit suicide,” he assured himself as 
he hurried into the sitting-room and picked up the morning 
paper. But there it was, staring at him in great, black type 
from the left-hand column of the first page: 


BEAUTIFUL GIRL ATTEMPTS SUICIDE 


Her Love Repulsed by Well-Known Society Man, 
Louise Lonsdale, the Actress, Tries to Take 
Her Own Life by Drinking Laudanum 


Maury sank into a deep chair at the side of his desk and 
tead enough of the story to know that the girl was still 
alive, that his name was not mentioned and that the man 
in the case could in no way be held legally responsible. 
Then he turned over the pages of his newspaper to the 
railroad advertisements and found that the next train for 
Pleasant Bay left in an hour. In half that time he was on 

way to the Twenty-third Street Ferry, with a trunk 
packed for a week’s stay in the country. For the first time 
in his life he had refused to tell his servant where he was 
going, and his only instructions were to hold his letters and 
to pay no heed whatever to the ring of either the telephone 
or the doorbell. 

The fugitive found a vacant seat in the forward part of 
the hot, stuffy smoking-car, where the other passengers 
could see only his broad shoulders and the back of his head. 
By the time the train had left the main line and had begun 
to jolt its way along the single-track branch road Maury 

Tegained a fair part of his normal composure, and, 
having lighted a cigar, he opened the roll of papers he had 
bought at the railway station and slowly began to read the 
erent accounts of the attempted suicide. As he finished 


Ave elevator slowly descended from the floor of 
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White Light of Publicity 


Maury Entertains an Angel Unawares 
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the particular article he sought in 
each newspaper he stopped for a 
few moments to look out at the 
hurrying landscape. It was late in 
February, and the ground was cov- 
ered with great stretches of unbroken 
snow, and the twigs and branches 
of every tree were sheathed in ice, and shone and sparkled 
in the morning sunlight like countless strings of wonder- 
ful diamonds. 

It had been six months now since he had traveled over 
the same road, but then the stretches of snow were green 
meadows and studded with wild flowers, and the trees were 
heavy with summer foliage. The occasional farmhouses, 
with their white clapboard walls and green shutters, sur- 
rounded then by blooming gardens and tangled hedges, 
now looked as cold and bleak as the snowfields that sur- 
rounded them and shut them out from the rest of the 
world. With a groan and many squeaks from its joints, 
rusty from too long service, the train swung around the 
curve that brought it parallel to the ocean and the unend- 
ing rows of semi-detached villas of the summer watering 
resorts. There were very few passengers left now, but, 
with much panting and grunting, the train continued to 
stop at every little station, deserted save for the station- 
master, who ran out to make sure that there were no pas- 
sengers, to wave a greeting to the train-hands and then 
hurry back to his stuffy office. 

It was well past noon when Maury, who was now quite 
alone in the smoking-car, caught the first glimpse of the 
frozen waters of the little river that emptied itself into 
Pleasant Bay, which, in its turn, flows on to the sea. A few 
minutes more and the train drew up before the station 
platform and the young man jumped out to receive a 
boisterous welcome from the station-master. This over, 
he turned toward a very old and rickety carriage. It was 
the only one in sight, and, as a matter of fact, was entirely 
in keeping with the station itself and the general deso- 
lation of the surroundings. As he crossed the platform 
he noticed, for the first time, that the train had carried 
another passenger for Pleasant Bay. She was a young 
woman, simply dressed, in a heavy serge suit, with a boa 
and toque made of gray squirrel. In one hand she carried 
a muff of the same fur and in the other a suitcase of appar- 
ently considerable weight. 

Approaching from different points of the platform, 
Maury and the girl met at the side of the solitary vehicle. 
The young man bowed and opened the door of the carriage. 

“I’m afraid I’m robbing you.” The girl spoke in a very 
low and sweet and unmistakably Southern voice. 

“Not at all,” Maury said. ‘Please get in. I’m sure I 
can find another carriage; besides, I’m only going to the 
Riverside Inn. It’s a very short walk, and ——” 

‘‘Why, that’s where I’m going,” the girl interrupted. 
‘Please get in, and we can drive over together.” 

Maury took the vacant seat at the girl’s side and the 
carriage slowly started on its way to the Inn. For some 
moments the silence was broken only by the crunching of 
the wheels over the beaten snow, and then he turned to 
his companion. 

“Are you quite warm enough?” he asked, with a certain 
courtesy in his manner which Maury had for all women. 
‘There is another blanket in front.” 

The girl looked up at him and smiled pleasantly. For 
the first time he noticed the big, blue eyes—eyes that 
seemed to carry a peculiar look of trustfulness in them. 
‘Oh, I’m all right, thank you,” she said. ‘‘You say it’s 
not far to the Inn?” 

‘No, not more than a mile. You are a stranger here?” 
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‘* Yes, it’s my first visit,” she said; ‘‘ but, judging by the 
reception the station-agent gave you, you seem to be 
anything but a newcomer.” 

‘‘Oh, I’ve been coming here during the summer for 
years. My people had a cottage on the river for a long 
time, and it’s quite a second home to me. I knew the 
place when there were not half a dozen houses between the 
river and the ocean. You see it’s quite a village now. In 
summer it’s really very attractive—sailing and golf and 
bathing. This winter-resort idea is entirely new. I 
haven’t even seen the Inn since it has been finished.” 

It seemed to Maury that every minute added a fresh 
beauty to the girl. The sharp wind had given a high 
color to the clear complexion and blew little wisps of . 
bronze-gold hair across her face, which she brushed away 
with her muff. 

‘‘We're almost there now,” he said, as the carriage 
turned from the main road into a narrow one that led 
through a thick pine woods. The girl smiled her pleasure 
and nodded the flying wisps of hair and the fur toque in 
his direction. 

A moment later they could catch glimpses of the frozen 
river through the dark pines, and then a sudden bend in 
the road brought them in sight of the Inn itself. It 
was a low building —half hotel, half boarding-house, with 
broad porches inclosed by glass. Inside, several women 
and one very ill-looking man sat about in wicker 
rocking-chairs before a great log fire. In one corner 
there was a safe; also a desk on which were a register 
and a glass case for cigars. Behind the desk the clerk 
rubbed his hands and gave them a smiling welcome. The 
girl took the proffered pen, but, before signing, carefully 
looked over the names on the open page of the register. 
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A Boisterous Welcome from the Station-Master 















































































‘‘Didn’t Mrs. Osgood Price and her children arrive this 
morning?’’ she asked. - 

The clerk shook his head, and the girl’s almost habitual 
smile relaxed into a frown. 

‘“That’s very extraordinary,” she said; ‘‘but surely you 
got a letter saying that she wanted rooms and that we 
would all arrive to-day!”’ 

Again the clerk shook his head and smiled sympa- 
thetically at the girl’s confusion. — 

‘Mrs. Price?”’ he said. ‘‘I’m afraid I don’t know her. 
Where would she have written from?” 

The girl drew her lips into a straight line and nervously 
beat a tattoo with the pen on the desk. ‘‘ Philadelphia — 
probably from the Rittenhouse Apartments—she always 
spends her winters there. Is there another train from 
Philadelphia this afternoon?” 

‘‘Oh, yes,” the clerk said. 
just in time for supper.”’ 

The young woman seemed much relieved and the frown 
disappeared. 

‘‘That’s all right, then. She'll, of course, take that.” 
She pulled off her gloves and, in a firm hand. signed her 
name in the register—‘‘Grace Reeves, New York City.” 

“‘Tt’s really terribly annoying, though,” 
she said, turning to Maury and handing him 


“Tt gets here at 6:05— 
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with the smell of the pine woods and with just enough 
tang in it to send.the blood hurrying through their veins. 
Here and there a silver star was pushing its way through 
the purple sky and the ground rolled out before them, a 
stretch of frosted roads and white, unbroken fields. 

“Fine!” said he; ‘‘let’s walk, by all means.” And, her 
arm still in his, they half ran, half walked, over the hard- 
packed paths. Part-way to the hotel they stopped for 
breath. 

‘“‘And you mustn’t tell them at the hotel, of course,” 
she said; ‘‘but, just between you and me, you are my 
unofficial chaperon.”’ 

“You're terribly good,” he said. ‘“‘It’s fine in you to 
trust me after knowing me for so short a time, but I think 
we trust people by instinct. You do trust me, don’t 
you?” 

For answer the girl nodded the fur toque, and, in the 
stillness of the night, Maury heard a little catch in her 
throat. 

It was some time after dinner when Maury found 
Miss Reeves alone in one of the little sun-parlors. She 
was sitting at a table and by the lamplight was read- 
ing an evening paper that he had bought on the train. 











‘It certainly is,” Maury said. 
deal of it is true.” 

“Now, for instance,” the girl went on, ‘‘I came baek 
the hotel this evening, after walking all afternoon, and my 
lungs were full of clean air, and I hadn’t one 
beyond the joy of living, and then, after dinner, | Dickei 
up an evening paper and—and, really, it was a terribh 
shock.” 

Maury nodded. “I know,” he said—‘I know.” 

“Did you read that story, just as an example,” the gi 
went on, “‘about an aetress—I think her name Was Lon. 
dale, or something like that—trying to kill herself becans, 
some brute had deserted her? He was probably to blan, 
for all her trouble and then, when she is at death's doer 
he runs away. Think of a girl caring enough fora man t; 
try to kill herself on account of him! As a matter of fae, 
if his name ever does appear, it will probably turn out tha: 
he wasn’t fit to tie her shoestrings.” Maury for son, 
minutes continued to swing his legs and look Out at the 
black sea with its rim of silver breakers. 

“That is, of course,” he said at last, ‘‘the logical way 
I suppose, to look at it. That is the way you, asa womay 
look at it, and that is the way the newspaper insists », 
looking at it. I know Louise and 
I think I know the man in the case, to: 





“And I suppose ag 






























the pen. ‘‘This being stranded in a strange 
hotel, in a strange Jersey town, is no joke 
for a girl.” 

‘‘Couldn’t you telephone?” Maury asked. 

‘*Of course, that’s it. I can telephone”— 
and the girl looked inquiringly at the clerk. 

“I’m afraid not,” the clerk said, ‘‘but I 
could send a message to the telegraph office 
for you.” 

‘‘All right,” she said. ‘‘I’m sure she'll 
come on that afternoon train, but I’d rather 
be quite certain.” 

The telegram was written and sent, and 
then Miss Reeves and Maury went to their 
rooms and did not see each other again until 
they met at the luncheon-table. They sat 
next each other, and, while the girl still 
seemed somewhat annoyed over her predica- 
ment, she apparently tried to make the best 
of it and chatted in a most charming way 
with Maury and the half-dozen other guests 
who sat at the same large table. After 
luncheon Maury proposed that they should 
go for a walk, and, as a result, they spent 
the greater part of the afternoon tramping 
over the frozen roads. They walked to the 
sea, and for a long time sat on the porch 
of a deserted casino, watching the waves 
pounding away their strength on the hard 
beach, and later Maury showed her through 
the town and pointed out the places which 
were of much interest to him because they 
had been the playgrounds of his youth. 

Late in the afternoon they returned to 
the hotel, but, as it would be quite dark at 
six o’clock, he volunteered to take her to the 
station to meet her friends, and she gladly 
accepted his offer. They drove over in the 
same carriage they had used in the morning, 
and when the train pulled in he left the girl 
on the platform and, hunting up a newsboy, 
bought copies of all of the evening. papers. 
One glance at the headlines assured him that 
Louise Lonsdale was still alive, and so he 
stuck the roll of papers under his arm and 
started to rejoin Miss Reeves. 

He: found her standing alone, apparently 
very dejected and altogether miserable. 

‘‘They haven’t come,” she said, ‘‘and 
it’s the last train.” There was a break 








and, believe me, I cannot quite accept the 
point of view of the newspapers. You ge 
they think in the way which will please th 
greatest number of people—I think to pleag 
myself.”’ 

“But, after all,” the girl argued, “You 
admit that the man was a friend of youn, 
Don’t you think that the papers are prob. 
bly less prejudiced in their views than yoy 
are?” 

Maury nodded his head and twisted th 
end of his cigar slowly between his lips. 
‘For the sake of argument,’’ he said, “‘let’s 
call the man Brown. Now, Brown's great 
trouble is that he is just a little different 
from his class. It would be absurd to my 
that he is naif, but I think he must have 
been born with an inherent belief that all 
men and women are good until he has had 
some sort of proof that they are bad. It 
Brown is assured on the best hearsay that 
Smith is sixty per cent. good and forty per 
cent. bad, he will try to squeeze the figures 
to seventy and thirty. See what I mean?” 

The girl nodded. ‘‘Yes,I see. I’veeven 
known some people like that, but not in 
New York.” 

‘‘When Brown meets a foreigner at his 
club,”’ Maury continued, ‘‘ he doesn’t believe 
that the man is a card-sharper until he 
knows that he has made altogether too much 
money playing cards. Brown also doesn't 
believe that, because a woman is drawing 
a salary as a show-girl on Broadway, sheis 
necessarily not a perfectly respectable and 
presentable person; and, believe ‘me, Brown 
is no more easily fooled by the grafters than, 
for instance, you or I. If they impose 
his good nature or his bank account he does 
not choose to regard it as an imposition. 
He likes to loan money.” 

‘‘A very unusual person—your friend 
Brown,” Miss Reeves interrupted. 

“Yes, he is rather unusual, and that's 
another trouble. For instance, his methods 
with women are different. If he meets some 
one who interests him —and it doesn’t matter 
much just what class of society or the stage 
she belongs to— Brown gets really interested. 
He doesn’t send his servant around the cor 








in the low, gentle voice, and in the dark- 
ness Maury thought’ he detegted a tear. 

‘‘Now, that’s all right, Miss“Reeves,” he said, and he 
resisted a strong temptation to give her. a-sympathetic 
pat on the shoulder. She did look so young, and so 
pretty, amd_so very miserable, standing there in the 
twilight, deserted by every one except the young man 
whom she had known for but a few short hours. 

‘*T tell you it’s all right,’’ he repeated with a great show 
of sympathy. ‘‘They’ll take good care of you at the hotel 
until your friends come, and—and, besides—I’m here.” 

The girl looked up and smiled gratefully through her 
now thoroughly wet eyes. ‘‘You’d make such a wonder- 
ful chaperon,” she whispered, and took a small handker- 
chief from her muff, dabbed both eyes and put it back. 

‘‘Now,”’ she said, ‘‘that the worst has happened, and 
there is no help for it, I’m going to make the best of it.” 
She put her little gloved hand under the sleeve of his 
heavy tweed coat and started down the platform. 

“Don’t take that awful hack back to the hotel,” she 
added. ‘‘Why not walk? . It’s such a wonderful night!” 

It was a wonderful night. The wind had gone down 
with the sun, and the air was almost balmy now, heavy 


“They’ve Put Me Out,” She Whispered at Last. “ They’ve Put Me Out of the Hotel” 


‘‘Do put on your things,” he said, ‘‘and let’s go for a 
walk. I can loan youa heavy coat and we’ll go down and 
have a look at the ocean. It’s too fine to stay in.” 

The girl seemed delighted at the idea, and, throwing 
away the paper, hurried to her room. Half an hour later 
found them back on the porch of the deserted casino down 
by the sea. It had been a brisk walk from the hotel, and 
for a long time they sat in silence, looking out on the long 
rows of white-crested breakers smashing away on the 
white, flinty beach. 

It was the girl who first broke the silence. She was 
sitting at the edge of the porch, her back against a wooden 
pillar and her hands clasped about her knees. Maury 
was smoking at her feet, his legs dangling over the porch’s 
edge. 

“*Don’t you think,” she said, ‘‘that we city folk —I mean 
real city folk like you and me, who live in a real city where 
there is so much good, and particularly so much bad—get 
a great deal more out of the country—a night like this, for 
instance—than any one else possibly can? New York is 
such a degraded place—that is, if you believe all you hear.” 


nerand tell him to buy the lady some orchids, 
or violets, according to the season. 
you, no—not Brown. He goes down to a bookshop and 
fools around until he finds some rare, eld book that ke 
likes and he thinks the girl ought to like. Of course, she 
really doesn’t like the book, but she knows she ought t0 
like it, and that Brown gives her credit for intelligence, 
which is something no one ever did before, and that 
her like Brown. It would never occur to Brown to go 
a candy store and send a girl a huge box of chocolates 
Brown goes to a leather-shop and has something made 
especially to suit what he thinks the taste of the lady ought 
to be, or he goes to a silversmith’s and he and the jewelet 
will spend a day on working up a particular design. No¥, 
you know, all that pleases a girl a good deal, and thet 
Brown’s belief in human nature is so perfect that he write 
his feelings very freely and very frequently—and Brown 
really writes a pretty good letter.” : 
Miss Reeves smiled. ‘‘Your friend Brown has quite# 
way with the ladies, it seems. His methods sound wondet- 
ful to me, but you have told me nothing as yet that w 
drive Miss Lonsdale —if that’s her name—to suicide.” 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Improving a Smali Country Place 


ANenforeed city-dweer, Good Sense and Good Taste in Layimg Out sai tit is one of the rarest 


A it seems to me few rarer 
pleasures can come to a man of mod- 
erate means than the getting and the 
development of a country place—no mat- 
ter how modest its proportions may be. The more 
unformed the materials he finds in his hands, the 
his opportunity to express his own individu- 
ality and personal taste in the work. 

“But, whether his tastes are formed or unformed, he 
jsliable to fall into mistakes which will remain as scars 
to mar his creation for years to come unless he works 
in harmony with certain basic principles of landscape 
gardening — principles all too little understood, even by 
those who assume professional familiarity with them. 
It is my purpose in this paper briefly to suggest these 
principles or to illustrate them by simple working rules. 

In speaking of a'small country place I have in mind 
an area of about three acres—certainly not less than 
eneacre and from that up to five. 

Naturally the first thing to consider is the topog- 
raphy, the ‘‘lay of the land,” and the next is the 
actual building site. Fortunate is the man who finds 
himself in possession of a site having a natural eleva- 
tion and one which will permit him a south or an 
east frontage—or both—with space for a generous 
lawn or meadow before the house. Often the man 
whose means are ‘limited has to content himself with 
something far less ideal than this—with, perhaps, an 
old house:already ‘‘ rooted”’ to an ill-chosen site look- 
ing to the west or north. If'so, he must make the 
best of a bad bargain—which need not be so, very bad, 
after all! 

If, however, he is privileged to build his own house 
he should plan it in harmony with the character of 
country in which he lives; and, as probably most 
readers of this paper dwell in a comparatively flat or 
gently rolling country, it may be assumed that the 
prairie landscape is the most representative. A house 
of long and simple lines is the only one which really 
harmonizes with the wide skies and the far- 
stretching and severe landscape of the prairies. 

Let us start with the supposition that the 
main rooms of the house look out upon the 
east and south; that in these directions there 
is space reserved for an eye-filling lawn or 
meadow sloping to the street. The driveway by which 
entrance is to be had to the place is, perhaps, the next 
feature to consider. Unless the grounds are really ample, 
it will be necessary to plan the driveway so that it will 
take up as little space as possible and, at the same time, 
give a graceful and pleasing effect. Therefore, it should 
approach the house on a curve, for the drive which goes 
straight at a house gives the most rigid, unvaried and 
altogether uninviting prospect possible. A simple semi- 
circle, therefore, is the best arrangement, or a circular 
turn in front of the door—a splendid place for a pool or 
a fountain if water is plentiful. Sometimes a variation 
will be necessary. At any rate, the driveway should 
approach the house indirectly, and should swing alongside 
the entrance door instead of having the effect of running 
into it. 

_The charm and convenience of a house of long and 
simple lines, and, therefore, thoroughly in harmony with 
the best modern architecture, will be greatly enhanced 
by an open terrace and, if practicable, a water-basin of 
simple design. Well chosen urns, filled with flowering 
plants, fit in most harmoniously with this architectural 
and landscape scheme; they may be used in the place of 
the water-basin or as accessories to it. 

In some instances, a terrace may do away with the 
necessity, and even the desirability, for anything in the 
nature of a formal flower-garden in the front prospect. 
If a terrace is not possible, something of the same pleasing 
effect may be secured by appropriate porches. In fact, 
the Spacious porch has the right to come into rank as a 
cardinal necessity of the country house. Any observer of 
country life cannot fail to see that no part of the house is 
more used in summer than the cool, clean, inviting porch, 
covered with vigorous climbers. 


The Vegetable Garden the Prime Delight 


(CONVENIENCE dictates that the vegetable garden— 
’ and no country house should be thought of without 
this prime delight of country living—should be placed in 
ne rear of the grounds so as to be easily accessible from the 
kitchen. But it should also be accessible from the terrace. 
Many considerations of utility suggest this, besides the fact 
that one of the first places to which your guests will direct 
footsteps is the garden. . It is the retreat to which all 
comers inevitably gravitate. 


and Planting the Home Ground 
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A Walk Leading ‘to a Garden Should Never be Made 
of Any Material Save Brick 


By JENS JENSEN 


CHICAGO WEST PARK SYSTEM 


A brick walk with an arbor effect makes the most fas- 
cinating link jpossible between the terrace or lawn at the 
front and the garden in the rear. A walk leading to a 
garden should never be made of any material save brick. 
It satisfies the ‘artistic sense and imvites the footsteps 
with promises of pleasant vistas beyond the possibilities 
of any other material. Besides, it is thoroughly service- 
able. Concrete is harsh, forbidding and commercial by 
comparison with brick for this particular use. 

As to the arbor itself, let the planting be of grapes, for 
they serve both the purposes of beauty and utility, and in 
the season of bloom they fill the air with a fragrance more 
rare and delicious than that of almost any purely orna- 
mental flower.. Of course, there are many places where 
the climate is too harsh and the location too exposed for 
the successful growing of grapes, but with a little care 
the vines may be made to thrive and give a rich arbor- 
covering where the fruitage is meagre. As to the matter of 
soil, that may easily be made in sufficient quantity to 
serve, without regard to the character of 
your land asa whole. But, if your con- 


delights of a small country 
place. Besides, the garden wall will shelter 
your regular vegetable, small-fruit and 
flowergarden from the cold north and north- 
west winds, giving you a far earlier, choicer and more 
abundant fruitage—and with less labor and care. 
The cost of a wall of this kind may be reduced te a 
very reasonable sum. If the owner of the place is of a 
mechanical turn and wishes to find exercise and recrea- 
tion in manual labor he may, with a little practice, 
learn how to build a simple wall with his cwn hands. 
Or, possibly, he may have access to a day laborer who 
is equal to this task. Again, he may greatly reduce 
the cost of his wall by picking up a bargain in old 
brick, either from a demolished building in his town, 
from a contractor or from a regular wrecking company. 
Of course, if he were going to ‘ay anything but a 
rough wall he would find that the extra labor required 
to trim the mortar from the old bricks would bring the 
cost up to nearly or quite that of new brick; but the 
garden wall may be laid very roughly, and be quite as 
artistic and sufficiently strong. 


Uses and Beauties of Garden Walls 


HERE is more charm, it seems to me, in growing 

trained walifruit than in cultivating the rarest flow- 
ers. A luscious peach, pear, apricot or apple which has 
reached its perfection of flavor, color and size because 
it has been grown against the sheltering and support- 
ing breast of a garden wall—shielded from chilling 
winds and nurtured with unstinted floods of sunlight 
until it blushes with color and exudes fragrance —is a 
more beauti‘ul thing in my eyes than the rarest 
orchid; and I believe that any country dweller who 
will plant and train a fruit tree against his own garden 
wall and watch the development of the luscious globes 
of fruit will certainly share this feeling. The English 
and Continental gardeners are masters of this art, and 
only a visit to such a garden is necessary to 
make the American owner of a small country 
place an enthusiast in the matter of well- 
trained fruits. 

Peaches are undoubtedly the easiest to grow 
in this way—and, perhaps, the most beautiful 
and satisfactory. Cherries, pears, apples and plums rank 
next, with apricots in the difficult list. To prevent the 
burning of trees when the summer sun is fiercest, any 
variety of close-clinging creepers may be first planted 
against the wall and the fruit trees trained over this cool 
and protecting cushion of vines. Screens of cheap white 
cotton cloth stretched on light frames may also be used as 
a protection against excessive heat. They have the advan- 
tage of being inexpensive and easily removable. Thecharm 
of a garden wall trained with peaches, plums, apples and 
other fruits is only to be realized by an actual view of it; 
the best photograph can only tamely suggest its beauties 
because the glow of color is lacking. From the earliest 
springtime appearing of bud and-leaf to the falling of ver- 
dure in autumn, these trees of the garden wall are of un- 
failing delight to the eye. Again, I.say: If you can possibly 
afford it have.a garden wall trained with choice fruit trees. 

To permit an easy and convenient cultivation, the 
arrangement of a vegetable garden must be rigid and 





ditions seem too hostile for grapes as an 
arbor-covering, there are various agreeable 
substitutes. Among these I would suggest 
our native fox-grape, Japanese or common 
bittersweet—charming in summer and 
winter. 

Along those portions of this walk not 
covered by the arbor should be planted a 
border of herbaceous perennials, and here 
and there should be set an ornamental urn, 
with its overflowing burden of bloom and 
fragrance. Of course, a few pieces of statu- 
ary give to the landscape of a country 
home a dignity and refinement not obtain- 
able by any other means; but worthy 
statuary is expensive and few owners of 
small country places can afford it. The 
garden walk may lead to a seat covered by 
trailing roses—a delightful spot for an 
hour’s repose in the garden. 

Next comes the question of a garden wall. 
If your purse can possibly compass it, by 
all means have a wall to the north and 














west, for it brings to you the most charm- 
ing possibilities. The growing of choice 


The Growing of Choice Wall Fruit is One of the Rarest Delights 


of a Small Country Place 
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formal; ovals, curves and ‘‘natural” groupings of beds 
are forbidden by the difficulties which add to the labor of 
the gardener; therefore, the problem is to give as much 
grace, beauty and softness as possible to lines necessarily 
severe and harsh. 

This is best done by a neat arrangement of paths bor- 
dered with the various kinds of berry bushes and by 
flowers from which to cut blooms for table and house 
decoration. Blackberries, raspberries and other fruit 
bushes needing a little support may be so trained as to 
form an attractive hedge with which to screen the vege- 
table beds or frame the garden. But, if something more 
ornamental is desired, a low privet hedge, of the hardy 
Japanese varieties, is still more beautiful and frames the 
garden in a most charming way. However, the border of 
small fruit bushes has the advantage of affording special 
facility for picking the fruit from the paths. And the 
same convenience is served in the borders of flowers. 

Returning to the details of the grounds in front, let me 
remark that it is important that the lawn or meadow be 
fairly !evel—or rather smooth—without hillocks or holes, 
and its slopes and surfaces in keeping with the topography 
of the general locality. Let us also consider that the home 
is something secret to us, where privacy is desired to a 
large degree. 


Framing the Lawn in Harmonious Greenery 


BOVE all, this lawn or stretch of grass should be 
framed in vegetation indigenous to the country, and 

in harmony with the architecture of the house and other 
buildings, and with the general character of the surround- 
ing landscape. In other words, all the parts of your land- 
scape creation should be harmonious as 
a whole and so placed as to conform 
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materials keep ever in mind the purpose to make it thor- 
oughly consistent and typical of your own country and 
your own locality. 

Coming now to the definite details of planting, remem- 
ber that it is well to make all your lines as undulating as 
possible. This puts more notes into your picture, more 
light and shade, makes it more varied and restful. You 
will need to give special thought to your sky-lines—if you 
are fortunate enough to have control of them. Let them 
be soft and undulating. And plant to the same purpose 
when the background of your foliage is to be the green- 
sward, the site of a building or the waters of a river or 
lake. You will be astonished, in time, at the charm which 
the following of this simple rule will bring to your outlook. 

As the spring delights us most after the long rest of 
winter, you should not neglect to give special considera- 
tion, in choosing shrubs and trees, to select a goodly com- 
plement of those which are calculated to delight the heart 
of spring. Be generous with the beautiful wild crabs, 
hawthorns, plums and other lovely wild things which 
made the prairies of springtime sweet and inviting to the 
pioneers who settled the Western country. What petaled 
creation of the Japanese garden is more appealing to the 
eyes than close, low wild crab, with its charming pink 
bloom, or the red haw with its flat roof of foliage to which 
summer will bring bands of foraging boys to feast upon its 
miniature scarlet apples, pink of flesh and flavored with 
the very aroma of the prairies? The spirea is another 
springtime favorite which should not be neglected for 
those who delight in the spring landscape. 

Then, for later pleasure, provide borders of native 
roses backed by tall shrubs. Of these the June berry, 
the sheepberry, the sumac and the black haw are my 
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For light-and-shade effects there is nothing in the 
green family to compare with the green form of the bine 
spruce and the beautiful red cedar. 

Whether by reason of its color or its peculiar 
there is something indescribably mystical and weird 
the red cedar, and among evergreens there is no pogej 
grouping more charming than produced by the right Use of 
this enchanting tree; and what warmth and charm they 
give to our winter landscape! 

In an occasional nook or corner plant a few low. 
ing junipers, mixed with herbaceous perennials and }jjj 
and the effect will captivate the eye of the most critical, 
The combination is little short of irresistible. 

Vines take the harshness from the walls and are 
grown, and a few shrubs to round off the sharp comer 
bring house and garden together in a harmonious whole. 
Perhaps the most serviceable of these is E , 
creeper and the finer and closer Boston creeper. A 
effect is secured by intertwining either of these with g 
hardy clematis. 


Ruddy Berries to Bespeak Hospitality 


INTER is the last season to be considered in plant. 

ing—and the last to be neglected! Along the brick 
walk connecting the house with the street make your border 
plantation of barberries, high-bush cranberries, Indian 
currants and snowberries. Your selection of these for the 
entrance and borders should be made with proper regard 
for the harmony of their summer dress with the foliage of 
adjacent shrubs and trees. When the landscape is clothe 
in the severity of its winter draperies, the bright and 
ruddy berries of these shrubs are present to give cheery Fi 
greeting to all who enter driveway or walk; 
they speak of hospitality and warmth and 





to the environment in which they are 
created. For example, I have often seen 
bottom-land vegetation used in the orna- 
mentation of an elevation or a hillside, 
and trees and shrubs which Nature plants 
only on high land placed by so-called 
landscape gardeners in low, wet places and 
along the border of streams. This is unfit 
and incongruous, running counter to the 
plain laws of natural selection, aside from 
all chances of success. 

Perhaps more mistakes are made along 
this line than any other in the treatment 
of small country places. 

A kindred and almost equally common 
error is the importation of shrubs and 
trees, the use of stock which is not indig- 
enous or has not proved adapted to those 
parts where it is to be planted. When 
we look out upon our garden friends we 
wish to see them thriving and contented, 
at home in a congenial atmosphere and 
environment —strong, hearty and beauti- 
ful to compel our admiration and give a 
compensation of pleasure for every look 
bestowed upon them. What do those 
who have imported their garden friends 








suggest the welcome of the fireplace within, 
Therefore it is most fitting that they should 

. be planted at gateways and along the 
drives and front walks. 

It is not wholly extravagant to speak of 
the fireplace as the sanctuary of the house 
—of the interior of the country home in 
season of chill and cold. The same term 
may with equal fitness be applied to the 
pool of water in the grounds of the country 
home in the season of heat. The very sight 
of it is refreshing and delightful —nestling 
in its setting of green. So, if Nature has 
not given your country place a prospect 
which affords at least a glimpse of water, 
supply the deficiency with an artificial 
pool, if your purse will possibly permit. It 
will yield delight and refreshment and be 
a jewel in your little landscape creation. : 

Consideration should also be given the 
service yard, either framed in with tall 
growing lilacs, evergreens or, if space is 
wanting, a trellis covered with rapid- 
growing creeper, or a plaster or brick wall. 
If a service road is desirable have it well 
hidden with a mixed plantatioh of trees 
and shrubs. 








look out upon?—those who have brought 
the bright things of another zone into 
forced and uncongenial exile! Generally, they see their 
landscape marred by the presence of dwarfs, cripples and 
delinquents from the flora of another clime. And, at best, 
they are as sadly out of place as would be a gazelle from 
Africa among the animals of a New England farm! 

This is just as absurd as it would be to build a house in 
pure Italian Renaissance style and then fill it with curios 
from Japan, China and the islands of the South Seas. Per- 
haps the easiest way in which to get the true perspective 
on this important matter is to consider how your place 
would look in the eyes of a guest from some foreign land— 
a visitor of refined and artistic tastes who had come to 
look at your garden as something representative of Amer- 
ica and of your own particular part of your country. 
Would he find anything to admire in it if it were crowded 
with waifs and strays from various countries—and sickly 
ones at that? Nothing! His artistic sense would be 
offended, and he would also have the right to assume that 
you were decidedly lacking in true American spirit. 


Vegetation that is Delicate and Charming 


HEN let us remember that the man who plants his 
garden with imported stock is almost certain to see it 
in ruin before he leaves it. And we have no need to look 
elsewhere for the richest and the loveliest planting ma- 
terial. Not only is our vegetation delicate and charming 
in springtime, but it is also most beautiful in fall. Our 
autumnal foliage is not surpassed in the glory and the 
variety of its colors by that of any country in the world. 
And at no season (save at midwinter) is it less attractive 
than may be found in any foreign land. 
All this to emphasize the keynote of this message on the 
development of a small country place: In choosing your 


The Lawn Should be Framed in Vegetation Indigenous to the Country 


favorites. You will find them in plenty, I doubt not, 
along your own country roads and in the woods of neigh- 
boring farms, so their only cost will be that of transplant- 
ing. And, if you hunt them yourself and have a personal 
part in their moving, you will have far greater pleasure in 
their growth than if these labors are delegated to another. 
I cannot pass the question of indigenous shrubs without 
special mention of the sumac—the most superbly decora- 
tive as well as, perhaps, the most abundant of all the beau- 
tiful low-growing things with which Nature has strewn our 
highways and clearings. Money cannot buy from the 
importing nurseryman any lovelier shrub than our sumac. 

Trees should be planted in scattering groups—not too 
thickly, for overcrowding is a common and disastrous fault. 
Red oaks, hard maples, red maples, birches, native 
cherries, beech, tulip, sassafras, sycamore, linden, buckeye, 
pepperidge, walnut, butternut, ash and the native elms 
are the best trees for liberal use, in accordance with their 
adaptation to the situation selected for them. In asso- 
ciation with the house, the homelike, sheltering make-up 
of the elm is not surpassed by any other tree. A planta- 
tion of these varieties is not only a harmony of color in 
itself, but it is also fitting for our landscape—delicately 
beautiful in spring; quiet, restful and cooling in the hot 
days of summer; and as charming in autumn as a winter 
sunset on the Western plains. 

A liberal planting of shrubbery will serve as a protec- 
tion to the trees, and shrubbery does not suffer so much 
by the process of thinning and removal as do trees. Where 
evergreens thrive it is well to introduce them sparingly at 
the entrance gates—the best material for a natural gate- 
way —as screens for the barn, garage or other outbuildings, 
and in border plantations where their striking contrast of 
growth and foliage will not mar the general harmony. 


Should the lot be part of the forest, the 
introduction of a campfire surrounded by 
rustic seats or box seats filled with pine needles and 
entered by a winding trail will be an interesting feature 
in the home lot. This campfire will add many pleasant 
hours of all sorts of entertainments to those that delight in 
this historic relic of pioneer life. Colonies of wild flowers 
should be planted along the trail and scattered through 
the grove. 

The main principles of art are simplicity and good com- 
position, and, in giving these suggestions to those who are 
happily burdened with the development of a small country 
place, I have sought to bear in mind this fact, and it should 
never for a moment be lost sight of by any who may seek 
to make practical application of those principles and rules 
which I have tried to make clear. 


Religion in a Rabbit’s Foot 


ie ee political convictions of some of the men who are 
trying to run affairs in this country,” said Colonel 
Dick Bright, a stately Democrat of the old school, famous 
in Washington as a fisherman, an epicure and a story- 
teller, ‘‘remind me of a man I knew once who was put on 
the witness-stand to prove the honesty of a neighbor who 
was involved in some difficulty. 

“The lawyer for the prosecution thought he would 
examine into the character of the witness, and he asked, 
‘Are you a man of religious habit?’ 

***No, sir,’ replied the witness; ‘I don’t suppose I cat 
say I am.’ 2 

‘**What,’ exclaimed the lawyer; ‘don’t you ever pray? 

‘«*No, sir,’ said the witness, and then, as he observed the 
shocked expressions on the faces of all in the courtroom, 
he added hastily: ‘But I always carry a rabbit’s foot. 
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“You're an Honor to Your Family,” He Announced. “I Didn't 
Suppose There Were Any More Games Left, but You've 
Sprung a New One and it’s a Peach” 


cigarmaker, rasping the air of his dingy little store 
with a high-pitched voice that was almost a whine, ‘‘is 
rotten! It fosters consolidations. Big profits for rich men 
and bankruptcy for poor men; that’s what we’ve come to.”’ 

The stoop-shouldered cigarmaker had no chin worth 
mentioning, and grew a thin, down-pointed mustache 
which accentuated that lack. He wore a green eye-shade 
and an apron of bed-ticking, and he held in his hand a 
split mould, gripping the two parts together while he feebly 
and hopelessly groped for an inspiration in the mending 
line. The flabby man in the greasy vest, who was playing 
solitaire with a pack of cards so blackened that it took an 
experienced eye to tell whether the backs or the faces were 
up, did not raise his head, nor did the apathetic young 
man with the chronic dent in his time-yellowed derby, 
who, sitting motionless with his crossed arms resting on 
his knees, had been making a business of watching the 
solitaire game in silence. 

“That’s right,’’ agreed the flabby man, laying the trey 
of diamonds carefully upon the four of clubs and peeping 
to see what the next card would have been; ‘‘all the laws 
are against the poor man, and we’re ground right down.” 

A pimply-faced youngster, clearly below the legal age, 
came in and bought two cigarettes for a cent, and the 
cigarmaker waited upon him in sour-visaged nonchalance; 
neither the solitaire expert nor his interested watcher raised 
their eyes; a young man with a flashy tie and a soiled 
collar bought three stogies for a nickel, and still apathy 
reigned; then a huge bulk darkened the open doorway 
and everybody woke up. 

The man who came in was so large that he seemed to 
crowd the little shop and absorb all its light. He was not 
only a broad man and a thick man, but a tall man, and 
his round, pink face, with the many jovial wrinkles around 
the eyes, told emphatically of a lifetime of most ex- 
pensive feeding and drinking. He approached the cigar- 
case doubtingly and surveyed its contents with the eye of 
aconnoisseur. A brand or two that he knew quite well he 
passed over, for the boxes were nearly empty and no 
doubt had been reeking for a long time in that sponge- 
moistened assortment of flavors. He settled upon a newly- 
opened box from which but two cigars had been sold, and 
tapped his finger on the glass above it. 

The cigarmaker reached in for that box with alacrity, 
for they were two-for-a-quarter cigars, and as he brought 
them forth he gave to the buyer the appreciative scrutiny 
due one of so impressive appearance. He did not know 
that under his inspection the big man winced. In the fine 
scarf there should have glowed a huge diamond; the scarf 
itself had two or three frayed threads; the binding of the 
hat-brim was somewhat worn; the cuffs were a little 
Tagged. The big man felt that all the world saw this un- 
wonted condition, but still he smiled richly; and the 
cigar-dealer saw only richness. 

Probably the imposing customer would have left the 
store in the same silence in which he had made his pur- 
chase, but, as he stopped to cut fastidiously the tip from 
one of his cigars, an undersized but pompous young col- 
lector bustled in and threw down a bill. 

Hundred Blue Rings,” he announced curtly. 


Te Government,” complained the stoop-shouldered 
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With mechanical curiosity the big man glanced into 
the case where a box of cigars with cheap blue bands was 
displayed. The cigarmaker opened his money drawer 
and slowly counted out a pile of small silver. 

‘“*Three-fifty,’’ he lifelessly whined, as he shoved it over, 
and the collector receipted the bill, dashing out with the 
same absurd self-assertiveness with which he had come in. 

‘Thirty-five a thousand!’’ observed the big man in- 
credulously. ‘‘That price is claimed for every nickel cigar 
on earth, but I alwaysthought it was phoney. It’sa stiff 
rate, isn’t it?” 

“It’s a hold-up,” snarled the other, ‘‘ but I got to keep 
‘em. I make a better cigar myself, but people don’t know 
anything about tobacco. They only smoke advertising. 
Here’s my cigar,’’ and he set a box on the case: ‘Ed. 
Nickel’s Nickelfine.’ There’s a piece of real goods.” 

The big man picked one out of the box, and twirled it 
in his deft fingers with a scrutiny that betokened keen 
judgment of all small articles of manufacture. 

‘It’s well made,” he admitted; ‘‘ but what’s the use? 
I could deliver your week’s output in my pocket, and on 
the way back could spend the money getting my shoes 

shined; all because you haven’t the wherewith to ad- 
vertise.”’ 

“‘T got a little money,” insisted the other aggressively, 
touched on a point of pride; ‘‘money I saved and pinched 
and scraped together; but it ain’t enough to push a cigar. 
Some of these big manufacturers spread around a fortune 
on a new brand before they sell a single box. There's 
John Crewly & Co. They spent a hundred thousand dol- 
lars advertising Blue Rings.” 

‘*And you small dealers have handed it back to them,” 
laughed the big man. ‘‘ You pay that advertising differ- 
ence above what the cigar is worth.” 

‘‘Ten times over!’’ exploded Mr. Nickel. ‘‘The houses 
that buy in big quantities get them for below twenty- 
eight, I’ve heard. But that’s where the Government is 
rotten! It’s fixed so the little man always gets it in 
the neck. Combines and trusts eat us up. Every man 
that joins a consolidation ought to get ten years at hard 
labor.” 

‘‘Don’t grouch,” advised the big man kindly; ‘‘con- 
solidate. If all the small dealers in this town formed a 
consolidation they could buy their supplies in quantities 
for spot cash, and get the lowest price going.” 

Ed. Nickel looked out of the window at the clanging 
street-cars and digested this palatable new idea. 

“‘T reckon they could,” he mused, “‘if there was any 
way to work it so they wouldn’t all spike each other trying 
to get the best of it,” and the stranger chuckled as he 
recognized this business anarchist’s willingness to undergo 
an instant change of opinion about consolidations. 

The door opened, and a tall, thin man,with curly gray 
hair and a little gray goatee, strode nervously in and threw 
a half-dollar on the case. 

“Two packs of Kiosks,” he demanded. 

Almost in the same breath he saw the large man, whose 
face was at that moment illumined by the lighter to which 
he held his cigar. 

“J. Rufus, by Heck!” he exclaimed. 

Before the large man could give voice to his amaze- 
ment the other was shaking hands eagerly with him. 

“You probably don’t remember me,’’ went on the 
newcomer with an expansive grin. ‘Rush is the name. 
I. B. Rush, and I never was so bughouse glad to see any- 
body in my life!” 

The eyes of J. Rufus Wallingford twinkled. 

‘Well, well, well, Mr. Rush! How you have changed!” 
he declared. 

The tall man shook his head warningly. 

‘*Nix on the advertisement,’’ he cautioned. ‘‘ Walling- 
ford, you’re the long-sought message from home! Feel 
in your vest pocket and see if there isn’t an overlooked 
hundred or two down in the corner.”’ 

J. Rufus was cheerful, nay, happy, complaisance itself. 

“‘Certainly, Mr. Rush,” he said heartily; ‘‘a thousand 
if you want it. Just step over to the bank with me till 
I draw the money,” and they walked out. 

With a sigh the flabby man laid the long-suspended 
jack of hearts upon the queen of spades. 

‘Hear the big guy tossin’ over a thousand like it was 
carfare,”’ he observed. ‘‘If I had a piece of lead pipe I’d 
follow him.” 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
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“What do you suppose his graft is?’ queried the 
watcher at the game. 

“‘He’s made his money off poor people, that’s what!” 
announced Ed. Nickel. ‘‘ How else does a man get rich?” 


il 

R. WALLINGFORD had good cause to survey his 

friend with amused wonder. The last time he had 
seen him, ‘I. B. Rush” had worn a black frock coat, a 
black silk hat, jet black hair and a naturally curly black 
mustache, and his name had been ‘‘ Blackie’ Daw, alias 
Horatio Raven, the well-known and justly famous 
exchange merchant, whose specialty was the exchanging 
of doubtful mining stock for somnolent bank accounts. 


‘‘How you have aged, Blackie,” he chuckled. ‘‘What 
has turned you gray in a single month?” 
‘Beating it,’’ replied Blackie hoarsely. ‘‘Did you see 


that guy just now look around and give me the X-ray 
stare?’”’ 

“He was only admiring your handsome make-up,” 
retorted the other. ‘‘What’s got your nerve all of a 
sudden ?”’ 

‘‘Nerve!” scorned the other. ‘Say, J. Rufus, when I 
cut my finger I bleed yellow, and the mere sight of a brass 
button gives me hydrophobia. They’re after me, dear 
friend of my childhood days, for going into the oil-well 
industry without any oil wells, and you're the first human 
being I’ve seen in three weeks that didn’t look like he had 
the iron bracelets in his pocket. Even you're a living 
frost. For a minute you gave me that glad feeling, but 
when you said to come around to the bank and I could 
have a thousand, I knew it was all off. If you'd had it, 
nothing but paralysis would have stopped you from put- 
ting your hand in your pocket and making a flash with the 
two hundred I wanted. I have to make a quick get-away 
from this town or have the door of a nice steel bedroom 
locked from the outside!” 

Solemnly, J. Rufus drew from his pocket his total supply 
of earthly wealth, a ten-dollar bill and the change he had 
received at the cigar store. 

‘*T’ll give you the ten,” he offered, ‘‘although I’m glued 
to the floor myself.” 

‘I can see it, for the sparks are gone,”’ said Mr. Daw, 
glumly looking his friend over from head to foot as he 
pocketed the ten. ‘‘How did the beans get spilled? I 
thought there was a fresh crop of your particular breed of 
come-ons every morning.” 

‘I’m overtrained,” explained J. Rufus with cheerful 
resignation. ‘‘I used to be able to jump into a town with 
ten dollars in my pocket, and have to lock myself in my 
rooms to keep ’em from forcing money on me faster than I 
could take it; but I’ve lost my winning ways, I guess. 
The fact of the matter is, Blackie, I need an oculist. 
I can’t see small enough. You remember when I cleaned 
up a hundred and fifty thousand on another man’s cash- 
register patent, swelled it to half a million on a fake trac- 
tion line deal, and had a million in sight on a wheat game? 
Well, I had climbed too high, and when I tumbled off the 
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perch. I fell so hard I couldn’t see anything but stars. 
A dollar is small as a pea and perfectly silent, and it takes 
at least a thousand to emit even a faint click. I can’t 
learn to pike again.” 

“‘I wish I could learn anything else,’’ complained Mr. 
Daw in disgust. ‘‘ Why, blind men’s tincups look like fat 
picking to me, and my yellow streak shows through so 
strong that I cross the street every time I see a pushcart. 
I’m afraid the banana man will make a mistake and pull 
my fingers off. Say! See that mug over there 
on the corner with his back to us? Well, that’s 
a plain-clothes man. I know him all right, and 
he knows me. It’s Jimmy Rogers, and I can’t 
hand him a sou to plug his memory!”’ 

Blackie was visibly distressed and edged 
around the. corner. 

“‘T should say you had developed a saffron 
streak,” observed J. Rufus, eying him with a 
trace of contempt. ‘‘I wouldn’t have known 
you till you spoke. Come on and we'll go right 
straight past Jimmy Rogers.” 

He put his hand behind Blackie’s elbow to 
take him in that direction, but, to his surprise, 
Daw shrank back. 

“Not for mine!” he declared. ‘‘I know I’m 
due, but I won’t go till they come after me. 
Why, J. Rufus, do you know we’re all that’s 
left of the old bunch? Billy Riggs, Tommy 
Rance, Dick Logan, Pit Hardesty—all put 
away for stretches of from five to twenty years! 
And, Jim, mind what I say, our turn’s next. 
There, he’s turning this way! I’m on the lope. 
Me for the-first train out of town. Good-by, 
old man.” 

He shook hands hastily, and, drawn-chested, 
plunged down the side street at a swift pace. 
Wallingford looked after him and involuntarily 
expanded his own broad chest as he turned in 
the direction of his hotel. He looked back at 
Ed. Nickel’s cigar store after a few steps and 
hesitated as if he might return, but he did not. 
On the way he counted five such establishments, 
and he peered keenly into each one of them. 
They were all of a little better grade than the one 
he had visited, but none of them was stocked in 
such a manner as to tell of wholesale purchases 
and cash discounts. Suddenly he chuckled. At 
last he had an idea, and it was as a draft of strong 
wine to him. He had been the high jester of 
finance always, and once more the bells upon 
his.cap jingled. merrily. Inspired,.he walked into his hotel 
with a swaggering assurance entirely out of keeping with 
the lonely two dollars in his pocket. 

The clerk had been instructed to look after Wallingford, 
for, though he had been an extravagant guest for within a 
day of two weeks, no one but the bellboys and waiters had 
seen a penny of his money—and his bill was nearly two 
hundred dollars. The clerk firmly intended to call to him 
if he strode past on the far side of the lobby, as had been 
his custom in the past two or three days; but J. Rufus 
approached the desk without invitation, beaming as he 
turned toward it, but growing stern as he neared it. 

“The wine I had served in my rooms last night was 
vile,” he charged. ‘‘If I cannot get the brand of cham- 
pagne I want, have it perfectly frappé when it gets to my 
apartments, and secure better service all around, I shall 
pay my bill and leave!” 

The clerk touched a bell instantly. 

“Very sorry, Mr. Wallingford,” said he. ‘‘I shall speak 
to the wine steward about the matter at once.” 

J. Rufus grunted in acknowledgment of this apology, 
and with a feeling of relief the clerk surveyed that broad 
back as it retreated in immeasurable dignity. There was 
no need to worry about the money of a man who took that 
attitude. On the way to his suite, however, J. Rufus, as 
he handed the elevator boy a quarter with one hand, drew 
down his cuff furtively with the other, under the impulse 
of a sudden idea, and, grinning, looked at his cuff-button. 
It was diamond studded, and he ought to be able to raise 
at least twenty-five apiece on the pair. 


Il 


ME: WALLINGFORD was sewing whem her capable 
husband came in. Something in the very movement 
of the door caused her to look up with an instant knowl- 
edge that he brought good news, anda sight of his face con- 
firmed the impression. She smiled at him brightly, and 
yet with a trace of apprehension. There had come over 
her a curious change of late. Her color was as clear as 
ever, even clearer, for it seemed to have attained a certain 
pure transparency, but there seemed, too, a slight pallor 
beneath it, and her eyes were strangely luminous. 

“‘T got the fog out of my conk to-day, Fanny,” he said 
exultantly. ‘‘It seemed as if I never would be able to 
frame up a good business\stunt again, but it hit me at last. 
How do you like this town?” 

“‘T can’t tell,” she returned slowly. 
much of it, you know.” 


“‘T haven’t seen 
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“You will,” he laughed. ‘‘ You may pick out any part 
of it you like, because I think I’ll settle down here for 
good.” 

She looked up with a little gasp. , 

“Then you're going into a—a real business?’”’ she 
faltered. 

‘*A hundred of them,’’ he boasted. ‘‘I’ve just decided to 
rake off half the profits of all this town’s cigar stores, except 
about the dozen best ones, and stay right here to collect. 
THe hundred or 
more ought to yield 
me one or two dol- 
lars a day apiece. 
Looks good, doesn’t 
it?” 

‘*T’m so glad,’ 
she said simply. 
It never occurred. to 
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either of them to doubt that he could do what he had 
planned, and just now she was less inclined than ever to 
inquire into details. 

She sat, her hands folded in the fluffy white goods upon 
her lap, with a deepening color in her cheeks. 

“‘T’ll tell you why I’m glad we are to settle down at last 
and have a real home,’’ she added suddenly, and, arising, 
advanced to hini and shook out the article upon which 
she had been sewing, holding it outstretched before him 
so that he could gather its full import. 

‘“What?’’ he gasped. 

She nodded her head, half crying and half laughing, and 
suddenly buried her head upon his shoulder, sobbing. He 
clasped her in his arms, tiny white garment and all, and 
looked over her head, out of the window, at the darkening 
sky where it stretched down between the tall buildings. 
For just one fleeting second a trace of the Eternal Mystery 
came to awe him, but it passed and left him grinning. 

“‘T’d just been figuring out a new house,” he observed, 
‘but I guess I’ll have to plan it all over now.” 

He led her to a chair, presently, and went back to the 
window, where he stood until the darkness warned him it 
was time to dressfordinner. The meai finished, he sat down 
to write, tearing up sheet after sheet of paper and crum- 
pling it into the waste-basket until far into the night, and 
later he sent down for a city directory, making out a list 
of cigar stores, dropping out those that were printed in 
black-face type; but whatever he did he paused once in 
a while to turn toward that tiny white garment upon the 
table and survey it with smiling wonder. 

In the morning he called upon a job printer of reputa- 
tion, and then he went again to Ed. Nickel’s cigar store; 
but this time he dashed up to the door in a showy carriage, 
drawn by two good horses. 

The same flabby man sat in the corner playing solitaire 
as if he had never left off, and the same apathetic young 
man with the dent in his hat was watching him. The split 
cigar mould had not yet grown together, though Ed. Nickel 
still held its two parts tightly matched in his left hand. 
Upon the entrance of Wallingford the magnificent, how- 
ever, the three graven figures, glancing first upon him and 
then upon the carriage, inhaled the breath of life. The soli- 
taire player suddenly pushed his cards together and began 
shuffling them over and over and over and over, though 
he had not yet exhausted the possibilities of the previous 
game. The apathetic young man stood up to yawn, but 
changed his mind after he had his mouth open. Ed. 
Nickel bowed and smiled and hurried behind his counter. 


March 14, 1908 


‘‘What will you take for your business, Mr. Nickel)” 
asked J. Rufus, throwing a coin on the case and tapping hig 
finger over the box from which he had purchased the 
cigars the night before. Freshly shaven, he wore a hey 
collar, a new shirt with fine, crisp cuffs, and a new silk 
lavender tie—also new, plain, gold cuff-buttons, 

Ed. Nickel’s ears heard the astounding question but 
Ed. Nickel’s mind did not grasp it, for Ed. Nickel’s hand 
went on mechanically into the case after the des} 
cigar-box. It secured the box, it brought it partly oyt_ 
and then dropped it just inside the sliding door. The 
came out and its fingers twined with those of the other 
hand. 

‘‘What did you say?” asked Mr.. Nickel’s mouth, 

“‘How much will you take for your business?” repeate 
J. Rufus. 

Mr. Nickel looked slowly around his walls, past the dug, 
matted wire screen to the dingy back room, under: the 
counter, into the case, over the sparsely-filled: shelves, 

“I don’t know,” he said, his eyes roving back to thom 
of J. Rufus. “Besides the stock andi fixtures there’s:tip 
good-will, the trade I’ve worked up, and! the: call’ for my 
Nickelfine and: the Double Nickel, my leading: ten-cent 
cigar. I’d have to take an invoice to set a price om this 
business.”’ 

“T know,” laughed’ J. Rufus with a wink; “‘ but you cap 
invoice it with your eyes shut and: we cam lump the rest of 
it. Say five hundred for the stock and: fixtures and three 
hundred for the good-will, which is crowding it some.” 

Ed. Nickel’s: cupidity gave a thump. Eight hundred 
was a good price for his business; especially in this. loca. 
tion. He had often thought of moving. Ina bet. 
ter location he would do a better business; he 
was sure of that, like every other unsuccessfyl 
merchant; but, of course, he objected. 

‘Make ita thousand and I'll listen,” he proposed, 

J. Rufus looked about the place coldly. 

“No,” he decided. ‘‘I’d be cheating the consoli- 
dation.” 

Mr. Nickel immediately woke up another notch, 

‘‘What consolidation?” he wanted to know. 

‘“The one I spoke to you about yesterday,” said 
the prospective buyer, and picking up the coin he 
had tossed down, he tapped with it on the glass, 

Thus reminded, the benumbed one brought out 
the delayed box and Mr. Wallingford lit one of the 
cigars. 

‘I’m going to finance a consolidation of all the 
smailier cigar stores in. the city,” he then explained, 
“*T expect to buy several for spot cash and put in 
charge of them managers who know their business. The 
rest I am going to allow to purchase shares in the consoli- 
dation, to the value of their stock and. good-will, so that 
altogether we shall have a quarter-of-a-million-dollar cor- 
poration. With this enormous buying power I intend to 
get the lowest spot cash discount on all goods, manufac- 
ture a few good brands, cut rates and control the cigar 
business of this town. But I’m going to be fair to. every 
man. I'll give you eight hundred dollars for your business 
in cold coin.” 

The day before, had any providentially sent ‘stranger 
offered Ed. Nickel eight hundred dollars in. real money for 
his store, he would have jumped at the chance, and with 
the purchase price would have opened a better one in 
some other part of the town. Now it suddenly occurred 
to him 

‘And if I don’t sell or come in I get froze out, I sup 
pose,”’ he gloomily opined. ‘‘That’s the regulation poor 
man’s chance. But how are you going to work this con- 
solidation, anyhow?” 

“The same plan upon which all successful organizations 
are put together,” patiently explained the eminent finan- 
cier whose resplendent carriage was waiting outside. 
‘For instance, five of us organize a holding company. 
Having incorporated for, say, two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, I buy your business for eight hundred dollars 
in stock of the new corporation, fit it up new till it glitters, 
and put you in charge of it. A hundred other stores go in 
on the same proposition, their valuations varying accord- 
ing to their location, their stock, and the volume of 
business their books can show. You get a salary of just.as 
much as you can prove you’re making now, and every 
three months the business is footed up and a dividend is 
paid. The difference is just this: The cigars for which 
you now pay thirty-five dollars a thousand you will get 
for twenty-eight and less, and so on down the line. Your 
profits will be increased nearly a hundred per cent., and 
all financial worry will be lifted off your shoulders.” 

Ed. Nickel suddenly awoke to the fact that the flabby 
solitaire player was pressed closely upon one side of the 
eminent financier, and the apathetic young man upon 
other, both drinking in every word and quivering. 

‘‘Come in the back room,’’ said Mr. Nickel, and on two 
reeking stools, with tobacco scraps strewn all about them, 
they sat down to really “get together.” Patiently the 
energetic man of wealth went over the proposition again, 
point by point, and the cigarmaker enumerated these 
upon his fingers until he got it quite clear in his mind that 
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The telegraph desk mocked him. There was not a soul 
he knew to whom he could wire with a certainty of getting 
money, and if he pretended to wire, he must certainly 
produce quick results. Instead of making that error he 
walked out upon the street briskly. Half-way to Ed. 
Nickel’s cigar store he paused. Mr. Nickel was not yet ripe 
and it would be folly to waste his chances. Thinking most 
deeply indeed, he strolled into a cigar store of far better 
appearance than any he had yet visited. The place was 
a-quiver with life; there was much glitter of beveled plate 
mirrors; there were expensive light fixtures; the shelves 
were crowded with rows upon rows of cigar-boxes, and at 
a most ornate case stood three rather strikingly dressed 
men, playing ‘‘ ping-pong” on a mahogany-edged board 
that was covered with green baize. He had seen these 
boards before, but they were all set away behind counters, 
for this game—of dice, not of balls and paddles—was 
strictly taboo. A moral wave had swept over the town 
and had made dice shaking for cigars, as well as every 
other form of gambling, next door to a hanging offense. A 
heavy-set young fellow, with a red face and a red tie and 
red stripes in the thread of his broad-checked clothing, was 
at the end of the counter, half behind it, scoring the game. 
He was evidently the proprietor, though he had his hat on, 
and he asked Wallingford what he wanted. 

‘I don’t know your brands, so I’ll leave it to you,”’ said 
the large man with a pleasant smile. ‘‘I want a nice three- 
for-a-half, rather heavy, but not too tightly rolled.” 

The proprietor gave his customer a shrewd ‘‘sizing up”’ 
as he promptly set out three boxes of different brands. 
Evidently the general appearance of Mr. Wallingford 
satisfied him that the man asked for this grade of cigars 
because he liked them and could afford them, for after the 
selection had been made the salesman observed that it 
was quite pleasant weather, looking Wallingford square in 
the eyes and smiling in sheer good fellowship with all the 
world. He then renewed his attention to the “ ping-pong.”’ 
Wallingford, aimless for the time and occupied with that 
tremendous puzzle of the hotel bill, stood by and watched. 
A policeman came through, but no one paid attention. 

‘Hallo, Joe!”’ he said affably to the man in charge, and 
passed on into the back room. As the door of this was 
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One turn apiece and the proprietor picked up the money. 
Tommy silently threw a five on the case. 

“You other fellows want in on this?” he asked. 

J. Rufus suddenly felt that mysterious thing called a 
“*hunch”’ prickling in his wrist. 

“How about letting a stranger in?” he observed, con- 
sidering himself far enough West for this forwardness. 

With a smile he made ready for that lightning glance 
of judgment that he knew would be leveled at him from 
three pairs of eyes at least. 

“‘I’d rather anybody would have my money than Joe,”’ 
said the man next to him, after that brief but pleased in- 
spection and after an almost imperceptible nod from the 
proprietor. ‘‘Joe’s a robber, and we none of us like him.” 

“IT don’t think I like him very well myself,’’ laughed 
Wallingford, throwing down his money, and, having 
accepted him, they judged him again from this new angle. 
He was a most likable man, this big fellow, and an open- 
handed sport. Anybody could see that. It would make 
no difference to him whether he won or lost. All he wanted 
was to be in on the game. Rich as the mint, no doubt. 

In reality, J. Rufus had but three five-dollar bills in his 
pocket, but desperate needs require desperate remedies, 
and, in view of those vast needs, if he lost he would be but 
little worse off than he was now. Twice he staked his last 
five, and then luck steadily alternated between him and 
the proprietor. One at a time the three others dropped 
out, and the two winners were left confronting each other. 

“*Well, old man,” said the proprietor to Wallingford, 
shaking the box up and down while he talked, and smiling 
his challenge, ‘‘ we split’em about even. Shall we quit satis- 
fied or shoot it off to see who owns the best rabbit’s foot.” 

Wallingford glanced down at the crumpled pile of green- 
backs in front of him and made a hasty computation. He 
was sure that he had fully two hundred dollars, but he 
could not in decency quit now. 

‘“‘T never saw a finer afternoon for a murder in my life,” 
he declared. 

“Shoot you fifty,’’ offered Joe. 

In for it, Wallingford covered the bet, and by this time 
a throng of interested spectators was at his elbows. It 
was Wallingford’s first throw, and four aces tumbled up. 
His opponent followed him with 
fours, but they were four sixes. 











**Cover the hundred and be a 
real sport,’’ advised Wallingford 
with a grin. 

Joe counted the moneyin front 
of him. There was enough to 
cover the bet, with a ten-dollar 
bill left over. He threw down 
the pile. 

**T’ll press it ten,” said he, and 
Wallingford promptly added a 
ten from his own stack. 

Four aces again. Again the 
man who was called Joe threw 
four sixes. 

‘*T’ll just leave that pile of let- 
tuce once more,” observed 
J. Rufus. “I’ve a hunch that 
you'll be sorry you saw me.” 

‘I’m sorry now,’ admitted 
the other, ‘‘but I'll skin the 
money drawer rather than have 
you go away dissatisfied,’ and 
from the cash register he took 
two hundred and twenty dollars. 
**Now shoot your head off,’’ he 
advised. 

Wallingford, in perfect confi- 
dence, rattled the box high in 
the air and tossed the five little 
ivory cubes upon the baize; and 
a dash of cold water fell on his 
confidence. A single, small, 
lonely, ashamed-looking pair of 
deuces confronted him. 








h. know!” Sapp! i ys 

Peated “gyit yourself,” said J. Rufus with vast indifference. 
“] have a little agreement that I'll bring around in a 

2 dust. couple of days to let you see, and then you may finally 

eT the decide. By the way, Mr. Nickel, I may need you for one 

es, of the original five incorporators, and as a director for the 

thom frst year.” 

thie Mr. Nickel hesitated. 

or my “That'll cost me something, won’t it?” he wanted to 

acent HF know. 

0 this Mr. Wallingford laughed. 

“A little bit,” he admitted, ‘‘ but there are ways to get 
can H+ back. For instance, as one of the directors I do not 
‘est of I suppose there would be any particular harm in selling 
three your business to the consolidation for a thousand in place 
“ of eight hundred.” 
ndred The first stock subscriber to the Retail Cigar-Dealers’ 
loca [% Consolidation became as knowingly jovial as the genial 
a bet- I oromoter. 

5 he “Jt listens good to me,” he declared, and shook hands. 
essful The big man got up to go, but turned and came back. 

“By the way,” said he, “I don’t know the cigar men 
osed. in this town, and if you have a couple of friends in the 

business who would like to help form this incorporation 
asoli- with the same advantages you have, let’s go see them.” 

Mr. Nickel was already throwing off his apron and eye- 
otch. shade, and now he took his coat and hat from their hook. 
m “T’ve got two of them, and they ain’t too darned smart, 
said either,” he stated, showing wise forethought in that last 
n he remark; then, putting the flabby 
lass, man in charge of the store, he 
= wentout and rode inthatcarriage! 

IV 
the N THE smart carriage Mr. 
ned. Wallingford took Mr. Nickel 
tt in. and his two friends down to his 
The hotel for lunch to talk over the 
soli- final stepsin the great consolida- 
shat tion. The chief thing the three 
cor remembered when they left the 
1to0 hotel was that they had been 
fac- most liberally treated in the 
gar matter of extravagant food 
ery and drink, and that the lunch 
Less had cost over twenty dollars! 
Also they recalled that the 
ger distinguished-looking head 
for [@ waiter had come over to their 
ith table half a dozen times to see 
In that everything was served at 
red the proper minute and in the 
pink of condition. Nobody but 
Ip arich man could command that 
00r sort of attention, and they left 
mn- the table not only willing but 
thankful to take any business 
ns tonic this commercial genius 
n- should prescribe. As they 
le. passed the desk, the manager 
y: called Mr. Wallingford, and the 
u- great promoter, bidding his 
rs friends good-by, promised to see 
8, them to-morrow. Then he 
in walked back to the manager. 
d- “Good-morning, Senator,” 
of said that urbane official, 
us shaking hands. “How are they treating you? Nicely?” 
7 “Very well indeed,” replied Wallingford, “except I'd 
. like to have corner rooms if I could get them.” 
Iknow; you spoke of that last week. I’ve been trying 
t to secure them for you, but those apartments are always 
; engaged so far ahead. I think the suite on the second floor 
Will be vacant in a day or so, though, and I’ll let you know. 
By the way, Mr. Wallingford,” this in the most pleasantly 
- confidential tone imaginable, ‘I’m afraid I’ll have to 


Won you. The proprietor is a little strict about his 

’s, and you have been here two weeks to-day.” 

“Is that so?” exclaimed Wallingford, very much sur- 
Prised. “I'll have to look after that,” and he reached out 
his hand with courteous alacrity for the bill which the 
manager was handing to him. Without the quiver of an 
eyelash he glanced over the items and stuck the bill in his 
; Pocket. “I’m glad you spoke of it. I’m rather careless 
about such matters,” and he walked away with nonchalance. 








“How Much Will You Take for Your Business?" Repeated J. Rufus 


opened the sharp click of ivory chips came through, and 
Wallingford heard one strident voice say: ‘‘I’ll raise you 
ten.” A brisk and gimlet-eyed young man came out a 
moment later witha fifty-dollar bill, for which he got change. 

‘*How you making it, Tommy?” he asked perfunctorily 
of one of the men who were shaking dice. 

“Rotten!” said the dice shaker. ‘‘I’ve won ten two- 
for-a-quarter cigars that have cost me four dollars.” 

“‘I’d blow the game,” the young man said banteringly. 
‘*Shoot some one for the four and quit double or even.”’ 

‘*T’ll do it,” said the man addressed as Tommy. ‘Fade 
me, Joe?” 

“Any amount, old man,” said the proprietor non- 
chalantly, and taking four dollars from the cash register he 
left the drawer open. ‘‘ How do you want to be skinned ?”’ 

‘First flop, poker dice,” said Tommy, picking up the 
leather box which Joe had slammed upon the board, and 
rattling the five dice in it. 


‘“‘Here’s where we get it 
all-l-l-l-l back again,’’ laughed 
Joe in much joy. ‘‘Somebody call the porter to throw this 
stranger out when I get through,” and with a crash he 
dumped the box upside down, lifting it with a sweep. The 
dice rattled about the board, and when they had all 
settled down he leaned over to count them. There was a 
moment of silence and then everybody laughed. There 
was not even a pair. Wallingford’s miserable two deuces 
had won a four-hundred-and-forty-dollar pot. 

‘‘How much of this spinach would you like to cover 
now?” he asked in soothing tones. 

‘Wait till I ask the safe,”’ replied his antagonist, but at 
that moment the telephone bell just behind him rang and 
he turned to answer it. With almost the first words that 
he heard he looked at his watch and swore, and when he 
had hung up the receiver he turned to Wallingford briskly. 

‘‘ Afraid I’ll have to let you carry that bundle of kale 
for a while,’”’ he grudgingly admitted, ‘‘for I have to hurry 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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THE PARTN E R&@ 


By Stewart Edward White 


CHAPTER XV 
OWN-RIVER the various mill- 
D owners were busy with what men 
they had left in stringing defenses 
across the river in case Orde’s works should go out. 
When Orde heard this he swore vigorously. 

“‘Crazy fools,” he spat out. ‘‘They’d be a lot better off 
helping here. If this goes out their little booms won’t 
amount to a whiff of wind.” 

He sent word to that effect, but, lacking the enforce- 
ment of his personal presence, his messages did not carry 
conviction, and the panic-stricken owners continued to 
labor, each according to his ideas, on what Orde’s clearer 
vision saw to be a series of almost comical futilities. How- 
ever, Welton answered the summons. Orde hailed his 
coming with a shout. 

‘‘T want a dredge,” he yelled, as soon as the lumber- 
man was within distance. ‘‘I believe we can relieve the 
pressure somewhat by a channel into Stearn’s Bayou. 
Get that Government dredge up and through the bayou 
as soon as you can.” 

‘‘ All right,”’ said Welton briefly. ‘‘Can you hold her?” 

“T’ve got to hold her,” replied Orde, between his 
clenched teeth. ‘‘Have you seen Newmark? Where in 
thunder is Newmark? I need him for fifty things, and 
he’s disappeared off the face of the earth! Purdy!—that 
second cable! She’ssnapped a strand! Geta reénforcing 
line on her!” He ran in the direction of the new danger 
without another thought of Welton. 

By the late afternoon casual spectators from the 
countryside had gathered in some number. The bolder or 
more curious of these added a further touch of anxiety 
to the situation by clambering out over the jam for a 
better view. Orde issued instructions that these should 
keep off the logs; but in spite of that, with the imperti- 
nent perseverance of the sightseer, many persisted from 
time to time, when the rivermen were too busily engaged 
to attend to them, in venturing out where they were not 
only in danger, but also in the way. Tom North would 
have none of this on his pile-driver. If a man was not 
actually working he had no business on No. 1. 

“But,” protested a spectator mildly, ‘‘I own this 
driver. I haven’t any objections to your grabbing her in 
this emergency, even if you did manhandle my captain; 
but surely you are not going to keep me off my own 
property?” 

“I don’t give a tinker’s dam who you are,” replied 
North sturdily. ‘‘If you’re not working you get off.” 

And get off he did. 

The broad deck of the pile-driver scow was a tempting 
point from which to survey the work, and the ugly jam, 
and the water boiling angrily, and the hollow-eyed and 
disheveled maniacs who worked doggedly with set teeth, 
as though they had not already gone without two nights’ 
sleep. North had often to order ashore intruders, until 
his temper shortened to the vanishing point. One big, 
hulking countryman attempted to argue the point. North 
promptly knocked him overboard into the shallow water 
between the driver and the bank. He did not rise; so 
North fished for him in the most matter-of-fact way with 
a boat-hook, threw him on the bank unconscious, and 
went on driving piles! The incident 
raised a laugh among the men. 

But fiesh and blood has its limit of 
endurance, and that limit was almost 
reached. Orde heard the first pre- 
monitions of reaction in the mild 
grumblings that arose. He knew 
these men well from his long experi- 
ence with them. Although the need 
for struggle against the tireless dy- 
namics of the river was as insistent 
as ever, although it seemed certain 
that a moment’s cessation of effort 
would permit the enemy an irre- 
trievable gain, he called a halt on 
the whole work. 

‘‘Boys,”’ said he irrelevantly, ‘‘let’s 
have a smoke.” 

He set the example by throwing 
himself full length against a slanting 
pile and most leisurely filling his pipe. 
The men stared a moment, then fol- 
lowed his example. A great peace of 
evening filled the sky. The horizon 
lay low and black against the after- 
glow. Beneath it the river shone like 
silver. Only the creaking and groan- 
ing, the heave and shrugging of the 
jam, and the low, threatening gurgle 
of hurrying waters reminded the toil- 
weary men of the enemy’s continued 
activity. Over beyond the rise of 
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land that lay between the river and Stearn’s Bayou 
could be seen the cloud of mingled smoke and steam that 
marked the activities of the dredge. For ten minutes they 
rested in the solace of tobacco. Orde was, apparently, 
more at ease than any of the rest, but each instant he 
expected to hear the premonitory crack that would sound 
the end of everything. Finally he yawned, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, and got to his feet. 

‘‘Now,” said he, a new ring in his voice, ‘‘come on and 
let’s get something done /” 

They responded to a man. 


CHAPTER XVI 


DE spent the next two days in strengthening the 
defenses. The men were able to take their quota of 
meals and of sleep. Merely the working-hours were 
longer than usual. Orde himself slept little, and was still 
possessed by a feverish activity. The flood continued at 
about the same volume. Until the water should subside 
the danger could not be considered completely over with. 
Newmark sent word that a sudden fit of sickness had 
confined him to the house. 

‘“‘Didn’t think of a little thing like piles,” said Orde to 
himself. ‘‘Well, that’s hardly fair. Joe couldn’t have 
realized, when he left here, just how bad things were.” 

For two days, as has been said, nothing happened. 
Then Orde decided to break out a channel through the 
jam itself. This was a necessary preliminary to getting the 
logs in shape for distribution. An opening was made in 
the piles, and the rivermen, with pike-pole and peavy, 
began cautiously to dig their way through the tangled 
timbers. The Government pile-driver, which had finally 
been sent up from below, began placing five extra booms at 
intervals down-stream to capture the drift as fast as it was 
turned loose. From the mills and private booms crews 
came to assist in the labor. The troubles appeared to be 
quite over, when word came from Redding that the 
waters were again rising. Ten minutes later Leopold 
Lincoln Bunn, the local reporter, came flapping in on 
Randall’s old white horse, crying that the iron bridge 
had gone, and the logs were racing down the river. 

“It just went out!’’ he answered the eager exclama- 
tions of the men who crowded around him. ‘That’s all 
I know. It went out! And the other bridges! Sure! All 
but the Lake Shore! Don’t know why that didn’t go out. 
No; the logs didn’t jam there; just slid right under!” 

‘That settles it,” said Welton, turning away. 

“You aren’t going to quit!” cried Orde. 

“Certainly. You're crazy!” said Welton with some 
asperity. ‘‘If they can’t stop a little jam with iron, what 
are your wooden defenses going to amount to against the 
whole accumulation? When those logs hit the tail of this 
jam she’ll go out before you can wink.”’ 

He refused to listen to argument. 





“I Guess That'll be All” 
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“It’s sure death,” said he, “ang , 
not going to sacrifice my men for 
—even if they’d stay.” 

Other owners among the bystanders said the 
thing. An air of profound discouragement had 
them all. The strain of the fight was now tellj 
utmost that human flesh and blood was capable of 
been accomplished; a hard-won victory had been osip 
by the narrowest of narrow margins. In this new str: 
the old odds were still against them; and in addition 
power that had pushed aside Redding’s best ofm 
augmented by the momentum of a powerful current, i 
was small wonder they gave up. 

Already the news was spreading among the workers 
the jams. As man shouted to man, each shouldered }; 
peavy and came running ashore, eager question on his lip, 
Orde saw the Government driver below casting loose fron 
her moorings. A moment later her tug towed her to som 
side bayou of safety, out of the expected rush to the lake 

“But we can hold her!” cried Orde in desperation, 
‘Have a little nerve with you. You aren’t going to quit 
like that!” 

He swept them with his eye, then turned away fr 
them with a gesture of despair. They watched him gravely 
and silently. 

“It’s no use, boy,” said old Carlin. ‘‘It’s sure death,” 

“Sure death!” Orde laughed bitterly. ‘‘All right: sy 
death, then. Isn’t there a man in this crowd that yij 
tackle this sort of sure death with me?” 

“I’m with you.” ‘And me,” said North and th 
Rough Red in a breath. 

“Good!” cried Orde. ‘‘You, too, Johnny Sims, an 
Purdy, and Jimmy Powers? Bully boys!” 

“‘T reckon you'll need the tug,” said Marsh. 

A dozen more of Orde’s personal following volunteer, 
At once his good humor returned and his easy, leisurdy 
confidence in himself. 

‘“We’ve got to close that opening, first thing,” said he 
‘Marsh, tow the pile-driver up there.” 

He caused a heavy line to be run from a tree, situated 
around the bend down-stream, to the stern of the driver, 

“‘Now, if you have to,” he told North, who had charg, 
‘let go all holds, and the line will probably swing you ow 
of danger. We on the tug will get out as best we can.” 

The opening was to be closed by piles driven in group 
of sixteen, bound together by chains. The clumps wer 
connected by a system of boom-logs and ropes to inte: 
pose a continuous barrier. The pile-driver placed th 
clumps, while the tug attended to the connecting defense, 

‘*Now, boys,” said Orde as his last word, ‘“‘if she starts 
to go, save yourselves the best way you can. Never mini 
the driver. Stay on top!” 

Slowly the tug and her consort nosed up through th 
boiling water. 

“She’s rising already,” said Orde to Marsh, watching 
the water around the piles. 

“Yes and that jam’s going out before many minutes,’ 
supplemented the tugboat captain grimly. 

Both these statements were only too true, although not 
fifteen minutes before the jam had lain locked in peried 
safety ; now the slight rise of th 
waters had lifted and loosened th 
mass until it rose fairly on the quiver. 

‘Work fast!”’ Orde called to the 
men on the pile-driver. ‘‘If we cat 
close the opening before thow 
Redding logs hit us we may be abl 
to turn them into our new channel’ 

He did not add that if the opening 


them. These timbers were proj 


surface of the water. 


driven into the foot of the jam! 
so loosening timbers lying at 
bottom of the river. 

































were not closed before the jam broke 
—as break it would in a very fe 
moments—the probabilities wert 
that both pile-driver and tug would 
bedestroyed. Everyman knewthat 

Tom North ordered a pile placedit 
the carriage; the hammer descendet. 
At once, like battering rams, lop 
began to shoot up from the deptls 
of the river, end foremost, all about 


with tremendous force, leaping some 
times half their length above th 
If one of then 
had hit either the tug or the pie 
driver squarely it would have stv 
and sunk the craft. Fortunatelythi 
did not happen, but Marsh hastilj 
towed the scow back to a better po 
tion. The pile had evidently bet 
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forward as rapidly as possible. Four 
| The ae aruaged and settled; but four times it 

on the brink of discharge. Three of the clumps 
been placed and bound, and fifteen piles of the last 
had had been driven. 

“One more pile!” breathed Orde, 
ing a trifle as he glanced up-stream. . 
The hammer in the high derrick ran smoothly to the top, 
used,and fell. A half-dozen times more it tipped. Then, 
ithout delay, the heavy chains were thrown around the 
winch, and the stéam-power began to draw the clumps 













his breath quicken- 


at oi cried Tom North, straightening his back. 
“And a job in time, too,” said Johnny Sims, indicating 
ing and tottering jam. 
eee cmcered, and the driver dropped back with the 
current and around the bend, where she was snubbed by 
the safety line already mentioned. 
Immediately the tug churned forward to accomplish the 
last duty, that of binding the defenses together by means 
of chains and cables. Two men 
leaped to the floating booms and 
moved her fore and aft. Orde and 
the Rough Red set about the task. 
Methodically they worked from 
either end toward the middle. 
When they met finally Orde directed 
his assistant to get aboard the tug. 
“Pll tie this one, Jimmy,” said he. 
Aboard the tug all was tense prep- 
aration. Marsh grasped alertly the 
spokes of the wheel. In the engine- 
room Harvey, his hand on the 
throttle, stood ready to throw her 
wide open at the signal. Armed 
with sharp axes two men prepared 
to cut the mooring lines on a sign 
fromthe Rough Red. They watched 
his upraised hand. When it should 


teered, M descend their axes must fall. 
isurely “Look out,” the Rough Red 
warned Orde, who was method- 
aid he ically tying the last cumbersome 
knot, “‘she’s getting ready!” 
tuated Orde folded the knot over with- 
iver, out reply. Up-stream the jam 
sharge,M creaked, groaned, settled deliber- = 
uot ately forward, cutting a clump of Beracd Betaht 
an.” & piles like straw. es Though 
groups “She’s coming!’’ cried the Rough from Some 
s were Red. Internal Fire 
inter- “Give me every second you can,” 
d thi said Orde, without looking up. He 
fenses, @ was just making the last turns. 
starts The mass toppled slowly, fell into the swift current and 
*mini leaped with a roar. The Rough Red watched with catlike 
attention. 
th the “Jump!” he cried at last, and his right arm descended. 
With the shout and the motion several things happened 
behing simultaneously. Orde leaped blindly for the rail, where he 
was seized and dragged aboard by the Rough Red; the 
utes,’ axes fell; Marsh whirled over the wheel; Harvey threw 
open his throttle. The tug sprang from its leash like a 
hoot hound. And behind the barrier the logs, tossing and 
erect tumbling, the white spray flying before their onslaught, 
f the beat in vain against the barrier, like raging wild beasts. 
d the “Close call,” said Orde briefly. 
uiver. “Bet you,” replied Marsh. 
o th Neither referred to the tug’s escape, but to the fortunate 
ecul™™ Closing of the opening. 
shose Orde now took steps to deflect, into the channel recently 
able dredged to Stearn’s Bayou, the mass of the logs racing 
nel” § down-stream from Redding. He estimated that he had 
ening till two hours or so in which to do the work. In this time 
broke he succeeded by the severest efforts in establishing a rough 
y fer shunt into the new channel. The logs would come down 
were™™ Tunning free. Only the shock of their impact against the 
youll tail of the jam already formed was to be feared. Orde 
that hoped to be able to turn the bulk of them aside. 
ed in This at first he succeeded in doing, and very success- 
ndei. fully as affecting the pressure on the jam below. The first 
log fe logs came scattering. Then in a little while the surface of 
apths Tiver was covered with them; they shouldered each 
bout Other aside in their eagerness to outstrip the rushing water; 
tel fe finally they crowded down more slowly, hardly able to 
ome make their way against the choking of the river-banks, but 
the Putting forth, in the very effort to proceed, a tremendous 
then POwer. To the crew working in the channel dredged 
pif through to Stearn’s Bayou the affair was that of driving a 
tov Tather narrow and swift stream, only exaggerated. By 
this Wick and skillful work they succeeded in keeping the logs 
stil M motion. A large proportion of the timbers found their 
pos: Way into the bayou. Those that continued on down the 
bet "Ver could hardly have much effect on the jam. 
sell work was breathless in its speed. From one to 
th *Nother sweat-bathed, panting man the logs were handed 


on. As yet only the advance of the big jam had arrived at 
the dredged channel. 
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Orde looked about him and realized this. 

‘*We can’t keep this up when the main body hits us,”’ 
he panted to his neighbor, Jim Denning. ‘‘ We'll have to 
do some more pile-driver work.” 

He made a rapid excursion to the boom camp, whence 
he returned with thirty or forty of the men who had given 
up work on the jam below. 

“‘Here, boys,” said he. ‘‘ You can, at least, keep these 
logs moving in this channel for a couple of hours. This 
isn’t dangerous.” 

He spoke quite without sarcastic intent, but the river- 
men, already over their first panic, looked at each other a 
trifle shamefacedly. 

**T’ll tie into her wherever you say,” said one big fellow. 
‘* Tf you fellows are going back to the jam I’m with you.” 

Two or three more volunteered. The remainder said 
nothing, but in silence took charge of the dredged channel. 

Orde and his men now returned to the jam, where, on 
the pile-driver, the tugs and the booms, they set method- 
ically to strengthening defenses as well as they were able. 





*‘She’s holding strong and dandy,’ said Orde to Tom 
North, examining critically the clumps of piles. ‘‘That 
channel helps a lot in more ways than one. It takes an 
awful lot of water out of the river. As long as those fellows 
keep the logs moving I really believe we’re all right.” 

But shortly the water began to rise again, this time 
fairly by leaps. In immediate response the jam increased 
its pressure. For the hundredth time the frail wooden 
defenses opposed to millions of pounds were tested to the 
very extreme of their endurance. The clumps of piles 
sagged outward, the chains and cables tightened and tight- 
ened, drawing ever nearer the snapping point. Suddenly, 
almost v’ithout warning, the situation became desperate. 

And for the first time Orde completely lost his poise and 
became fluently profane. He shook his fist against the 
menacing logs, he apostrophized the river, the high water, 
the jam, the deserters, Newmark and his illness, ending 
finally in a general anathema against any and all streams, 
logs and floods. Then he stormed away to see if anything 
had gone wrong at the dredged channel. 

“Well,” said Tom North, ‘‘they’ve got the Old Man 
real good and mad this time.” 

The crew went on driving piles, stringing cables, binding 
chains, although, now that the inspiration of Orde’s com- 
bative spirit was withdrawn, the labors seemed useless, 
futile, a mere filling in of the time before the supreme 
moment when they would be called upon to pay the 
sacrifice their persistence and loyalty had proffered for the 
altar of self-respect and the invincibility of the human soul. 

At the dredged channel Orde saw the rivermen standing 
idle, and, half-blind with anger, he burst upon them, 
demanding by this, that and the other what they meant. 
Then he stopped short and stared. 

Squarely across the dredged channel and completely 
blocking it lay a single span of an iron bridge. Although 
twisted and misshapen it was still intact, the framework of 
its overhead truss-work retaining its cagelike shape. 
Behind it the logs had, of course, piled up in a jam, which, 
sinking rapidly to the bed of the channei, had dammed 
back the water. 

‘‘Where in thunder did that drop from!” cried Orde. 

‘‘Came down on top of the jam,” explained a riverman. 
**Must have come ’way from Redding. We just couldn’t 
scare her out of here.” 
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Orde, suddenly fallen into a cold rage, stared at the 
obstruction, both fists clinched at his side. 

“Too bad, boy,” said Welton at his elbow. ‘‘ But don’t 
take it too hard. You’ve done more than any of the rest 
of us could. And we’re all losers together.” 

Orde looked at him strangely. 

“‘That about settles it,’’ repeated Welton. 

“*Settled!’’ cried Orde. ‘‘I should think not.” 

Welton smiled quaintly. 

**Don’t you know when you're licked?” 

“‘Licked!’’ said Orde. ‘‘ We've just begun to fight.”’ 

‘*What can you do?” 

“Get that bridge span out of there, of course.” 

“How?” 

“Can't we blow her up with powder ?”’ 

‘‘Ever try to blow up iron?” 

‘*There must be some way.” 

“Oh, there is,’’ replied Welton. 
apart, bolt by bolt and nut by nut.” 

‘Send for the wrenches, then,” snapped Orde. 

‘But it would take two or three 
days, even working night and day.” 

“What of it?” 

“‘But it would be too late—it 
would do no good a 

‘*Perhaps not,”’ interrupted Orde, 
“but it will be doing something, 
anyway. Look here, Welton, are 
you game? If you'll get that bridge 
out in two days I'll hold the jam.” 

“You can’t hold that jam two 
hours, let alone two days,” said 
Welton decidedly. 

“That’s my business. You're 
wasting time. Will you send for 
lanterns and wrenches and keep 
this crew working?” 

**T will,” said Welton. 

“Then do it.”’ 

During the next two days the old 
scenes were all relived, with back of 
them the weight of the struggle that 
had gone before. The little crew 
worked as though mad. Excepting 
them no one ventured on the river, 
for to be caught in the imminent 
break meant to die. Old spars, 
refuse timbers of all sorts—any- 
thing and everything was requisi- 
tioned that might help form an 
obstruction above or below water. 
Piles were taken where they could 
be found. Farmers’ trees were cut 
down. Pines, belonging to drivers 
and protesting owners, were felled and sharpened. Some 
were brought in by rail. Even the inviolate Government 
supply was commandeered. The D. & M. Railroad Com- 
pany owned a fine lot which, with remarkable short- 
sightedness and lack of public spirit, they refused to sell 
at any price. The crew took them by force. Once Cap- 
tain Marsh was found up to his waist in water, himself 
felling the trees of a wood and dragging them to the river 
by a cable attached to the winch of his tug. Night fol- 
lowed day, and day, night again. None of the crews 
realized the fact. The men were caught in the toils of a 
labor ceaseless and eternal. Never would it end, just as 
never had it begun. Always were they to handle piles, 
steam hammers and the implements of their trade, men- 
aced by a jam on the point of breaking, wet by a swollen 
and angry flood, over-arched by a clear, calm sky or by 
the twinkling, peaceful stars. 

Long since had they ceased to reckon with the results 
of what they did, the consequences either to themselves 
or to the jam. Mechanically they performed their labor. 
Perhaps the logs would kill them. Perhaps these long, 
black, dripping piles they drove were having some effect on 
the situation. Neither possibility mattered much, one 
way or the other. 

Then, all at once, as though a faucet had been turned 
off, the floods slackened. 

‘“‘They’ve opened the channel,” said Orde dully. His 
voice sounded to himself very far away. Suddenly the 
external world, too, seemed removed to a distance, far 
from his centre of consciousness. He felt himself moving 
in strange and distorted surroundings; he heard himself 
repeating to each of a number of wavering, gigantic figures 
the talismanic words that had accomplished the disso- 
lution of the earth for himself: ‘‘They’ve opened the 
channel.” 

At last he felt hard planks beneath his feet, and, 
shaking his head with an effort, he made out the pilot- 
house of the Sprite, and a hollow-eyed man leaning against 
it. ‘‘They’ve opened the channel, Marsh,’’ he repeated. 
**T guess that’ll be all.”” Then, quite slowly, he sank to 
the deck sound asleep. 

Welton, returning from his labors with the iron bridge 
and the jam, found them thus. Men slept on the deck of 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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Panic-Proof Finance 


HE desideratum which stands as the heading of this 

paragraph now receives much and studious attention. 

It is held, very wisely, that we ought to profit by our mis- 

fortunes; that their causes should be studiously searched 

out, justly apprised and clearly stated, in order that we 
may avoid them in the future. 

With this praiseworthy object, four preceding reverses, 
classed as panics, have been analyzed and docketed, so 
that, from any good reference book, you can find out what 
caused each panic—although the reference books do not 
always agree. Analysis of the latest reverse is not com- 
plete; but it may as well stop where it stands, for 
the cause, really, lies upon the surface. It is just stu- 
pidity. We have prosperity; then the machinery breaks 
down; thousands of men are idle; there is hunger and 
suffering. 

The reason for these repeated phenomena is that nobody 
knows much about how to run a country. Thé task is 
beyond human wisdom in its present state of develop- 
ment. The lesson of the panic is humility. In a few 
months the land will resound with the voices of those 
who assert, as though they really knew something about 
it, that the country must be managed in this way or 

that. 

And the audiences, with characteristic modesty and 
good nature, will keep their faces straight—instead of 
bursting into huge guffaws, as they would do if an aéro- 
naut, crawling from the wreck of his machine with both 
legs broken, proceeded to tell them how to fly. 


Crying Before They are Hurt 


HERE is, of course, no warrant for the insinuation, 

properly challenged by President Roosevelt, that 
“drastic laws, inimical to the interests of the railroads,” 
have brought about a condition that makes wage re- 
duction necessary. 

With very few exceptions, all the laws which might be so 
characterized belong to a period prior to the last half of 
1907, and, by reducing rates, they directly affect gross 
earnings. But, in the last half of 1907, gross earnings of the 
railroads were larger by eighty-five million dollars than in 
the like period of 1906. For the year, gross earnings in- 
creased two hundred and twenty-five million dollars, on 
top of a gain of two hundred and fifty millions in 1906, on 
top of a gain of a hundred and eighty millions in 1905. In 
ten years the gain has been a billion and a half. Every 
month of 1907 showed a gain except December, when the 
loss was about five per cent. This, beyond question, was 
due to business depression. 

Even the Southern roads, which complain the loudest, 
showed substantial gains in gross earnings for the last 
half of 1907. The leading ones are capitalized fifty to sixty 
per cent. more per mile than the “‘granger” roads— 
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excepting Rock Island, notoriously inflated. The other 
‘‘granger”’ roads, as they stand, probably cost fifty to sixty 
per cent. more a mile than the Southern roads. 

Some Southern roads find it difficult to maintain divi- 
dends on watered stock; but they should not ask their 
employees to make up the deficit. 

Railroad earnings have decreased the last three months 
because business has not been so brisk. Measured against 
the gain of the last three years the decrease is trivial. The 
roads should be in no hurry about cutting wages. They 
are never headlong and precipitate about raising them. 


Faults of the Aldrich Bill 


N THE latter part of last year, as a result of the financial 
disturbances that characterized the period, trust com- 
panies of New York, Boston and Philadelphia lost three 
hundred millions of deposits. These institutions deal 
largely with securities, and may be termed finance banks 
to distinguish them from those that do mainly a com- 
mercial business. Deposits of the clearing-house or 
commercial banks of the three cities were practically the 
same at the end of December as in August, before the 
disturbance began. 

Loss of deposits by finance banks represented, in good 
part, ‘‘liquidation”’ of securities. It appears on the other 
side of the ledger in reduced loans and discounts—largely 
upon stock and bond collateral. Stocks and bonds can 
never actually be liquidated, as merchandise can be by 
passing it on to the consumer. In a disturbed time they 
are simply shunted from one hand to another at rapidly 
depreciating prices. 

We do not question the necessity or value or stability of 
finance banks. But, for the general public, commercial 
banking is sanctioned by a higher necessity and a greater 
value. The greatest fault of the Aldrich Currency Bill is 
that it would drag the commercial banks more into 
finance banking. It would make them, more than they 
are, dealers in securities. . 

This would be a good thing for persons having secu- 
rities to sell; but not for the banks or for the busi- 
ness community. The bill and its distinguished sponsor 
lay all the emphasis upon the least useful and least 
secure department of banking. Contrary to all experi- 
ence, they put mortgages, as a banking asset, above mer- 
chants’ notes. 

We have not yet heard a single commendation of the 
bill from any person or organ of authority. But Senator 
Aldrich and his colleagues seem to be quite as cheerful 
about it as though everybody applauded. 


The Plea of the Clinging Vine 


E ARE well disposed toward female suffrage—per- 
haps not so much for the sake of the thing itself as 
because of the hoary arguments that are brought against it. 
Man is not a sturdy oak. He is a scrub, insecurely 
rooted in sandy soil, somewhat worm-eaten, in peril from 
every high wind. Nor is woman a clinging vine—except 
those who are also blockheads. Home is not the woman’s 
sole and proper sphere. One female in seven, of all ages, 
at the last census, was engaged in a gainful occupation. 
There were twenty-four million females above the age of 
twenty, and five and a quarter million were earning a 
livelihood—or trying to. 

Here, if woman’s business is to cling, is a problem in 
reforesting, more startling and vital than any yet pro- 
pounded by Mr. Pinchot. Where are the oaks for these 
vines? It is a fair assumption that they have failed as 
clingers only as a corresponding male has failed as a clingee. 

The political and economic organization under which 
five million women work for a living is exclusively a male 
creation. It seems to us reasonable that, in proportion as 
women have to make a livelihood, they are entitled to 
have a say about the general conditions under which 
livelihoods are made. 

We are impervious to any fear that voting would coarsen 
women and rob them of that virgin delicacy which is their 
chief charm. Many, many thousands of them we pack 
daily in street-cars, subways and elevated trains, where 
they are bumped, trampled and squeezed by strange 
men. By the hundred thousand they work in stores, 
offices and mills where their experiences must be at least as 
sophisticating as any that would come to them from 
walking to a polling place once a year. 

It is undoubtedly true that the great majority of 
women do not wish to vote; but they wouldn’t have to. 


Uncle Joe and the Hoosier Paragon 


VIDENTLY the Republicans of Illinois are taking Mr. 
Cannon seriously as a candidate for the Presidency. 
Recommending him, the State Central Committee has 
declared its confidence in his experience, fairness and 
wisdom. Not a word was said about his being the lineal 
political descendant of Lincoln. The common people of 
the State were not’ represented as ecstatically clamoring 
for his nomination. Not Grant, nor Washington, nor 
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Hamilton, nor the Pilgrim Fathers, nor the starry } 
was lugged in. The committee’s resolution, in f, 
like the utterance of sober persons who expected that 
consideration would be paid to what they said, and 
in a manner calculated to attain such a result others 
than in lunatic asylums. So, we conclude, the Repu ’ 
of Illinois are taking Mr. Cannon seriously. : 

From across the Western border we hear 
ances concerning Mr. Fairbanks to the effect that he ms 
bines the more “desirable qualities of Washington, 
Lincoln, but escapes the faults of both, and, while 
celling Solomon in wisdom, Cicero in eloquence, Richan, 
in courage and Carnegie in philanthropy, is go jn 
cably modest that he is really pained because strong Hoog 
men refuse to eat meat and fond maidens to wed until 
is seated in the White House. 

In short, it seems that the Republicans of Indiana 
merely having fun with their favorite son. 










Virtue and Literature 


Fea menage to George Meredith by a large 
ber of men and women who may be held to repregs 
in considerable degree, the cultivated portion of ; 
English-speaking world is eminently fit. Whether or 
he is the most important English author now living ig 
be a nice question; but, beyond all question, he is ong 
the very few who might compete for that palm, 

“But we don’t see why they felt called upon to hug a 
aged, reclusive and little known British citizen into the 
affair—why, that is, they needed to thank him for hayj 
embodied lofty ideals, ‘‘not only in your books, but 
your life.” Assume that Mr. Meredith has never raised bis 
hand to woman save in the way of kindness, has alway 
‘punctually paid his cook and his taxes, rarely if ey 
wears a high hat with a sack coat, is sober out-of-doors ani 
keeps his chickens at home. Of what moment is thatt 
the cultivated members of the English-speaking wor 
that they should put it ina memorial and be grateful fy 
it? They do not live next door. 

It is always a great point with us Anglo-Saxons to pny 
that the author is a good, worthy man. Nine times outd 
ten it is easier to prove that than to demonstrate that his 
books are worth reading. If personal virtue and artiste 
power were correlated we should not be bothered with 
such a lot of dull novels and bad pictures. 















A Choice of Rotten Apples 


ALK of a war between Russia and Turkey appeas 

powerfully to the imagination. It would be very mut 
like an armed contest, involving some two hundred milli 
people, to determine whether they should be exposed ts 
smallpox or malignant diphtheria. As to whether Russia’ 
Government is rottener, stupider and crueller tha 
Turkey’s, whether it burdens its subjects more grievously, 
contributes less to their happiness and more to thet 
misery, there is difference of opinion among the learnei. 
Some award the palm in this respect to the Sultan, other 
claim it for the Czar. 

The Russian Government cannot stay famine within it 
own borders, nor preserve order, nor do justice. Neithe 
can the Turkish. It would be inspiring, therefore, to her 
the autocrat of the South call upon his subjects to delive 
up their substance, their livelihoods and their bodies thit 
he might make war upon the autocrat of the North—wi 
would expect his people to rally loyally in defense of: 
flag that stands simply for their abuse and oppression. 

Each Government is paralyzed on the right side. Th 
subjugation of either by the other would amount, so fars 
concerns the vast majority of subjects, to paying mor 
taxes for the privilege of a slight variation in mistreatment 
The Russian Government is exceedingly free and easy wit 
its honor in dealing with its own people. More than ont 
it has openly broken its pledged word to them. Butt 
would, of course, expect them to fight valiantly in defen 
of its honor against the Turk. 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
€ It takes steady fishing to catch net profits. 
@ An irate appendix is one of the best things out. 


@ Cross-questions frequently elicit crooked answers. 
@A hard-luck story was never yet one of the Six Bet 
Sellers. 

@The Lord loveth a cheerful giver—unless he bmp 
about it. 

€ People who talk about “our upper class” don’t b 
long to it. 

@ It is easy to become a gentleman—after you hat 
become a man. 

€ When a man’s wife laughs at his jokes they are pret! 
good—or else she is. 

@ Some say dancing is no better than hugging; others 8 
it isn’t half as good. 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


A Fine Old Gentleman s 


ANY a man, indeed almost every man, has some 

M spot in his life on which he looks back with bitter 

regret, some year or years over which he sheds 

ding tears. It may be a secret sorrow, or it may be 

known to all the world, but almost all of us are haunted by 

some hobgoblin, rising up out of our pasts, to squeak and 
ibber at us when we would fain forget. 

So it is with Sereno Elisha Payne, Republican leader of 
the House of Representatives. When, in the seclusion of 
his chamber, he contemplates his years of activity it is not 
too much to say his breast heaves with convulsive sobs. 
There is one dark smear, one blot on the ’scutcheon, one 
discrepancy that cannot be wiped away. As he casts up 
his record his woe would be pitiful:to see, if we could see it. 
There he is, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
floor-leader, potent in the affairs of the nation, and 
through it all he knows of this thing. It is sad, sad, sad. 

For—and here is this frightful truth, this terrible hiatus 
in an otherwise successful career—for ‘two long, weary, 
dismal years since 1868 he was not in public office, not on 
a public pay-roll. For two spans of twelve months each 
he did not get a cent of salary for his services from a 
grateful constituency or a still more grateful village, town, 
municipality, state or nation, as the case has been. 
Graduating from college in 1864, he connected skillfully 
with a public office in 1868, and he has kept the connec- 
tions good since that time, with the exception of those two 
horrid years when he was out, off the roll, not getting any 
pay—merely a private citizen. It is a thing like this that 
brings home the distressing truth that 
Republics are ungrateful. It is this lack 
of eppreciation by the ‘body politic that 
makes elder statesmen, who have given 
their lives to the service of their country, who 
have never failed to draw their envelopes—thus 
inculcating the tenet of regularity in the minds 
ofthe youth who look up'to them for guidance and counsel 
— gather together in the evening of their lives and ask: 
What is the use? What, s’death! is the use, if.a man who 
has been willing to stay in office for forty years should be 
deprived of his emoluments for two long years right in the 
middle of that somewhat extended ‘space of time? 


Lightly Skipping from Job to Job 


HE outrage that was perpetrated on this sturdy 

statesman of the old school gains. added odium when it 
is considered in the light of his unselfish devotion to the 
duties of such jobs as he has been able to get. Mark his 
progression. When, a light-hearted youth, in the sixties, 
he began to practice law in Auburn, New York, he said 
to himself: ‘‘I am of the opinion that Auburn, New 
York, and the state and nation need my services. I shall 
devote my life to the sacred cause of holding a job.” How 
well he has fulfilled that vow can be seen by a mere refer- 
ence to his varied, various and well-remunerated activities. 
In four years he had his plans all laid. He was elected city 
clerk of Auburn. From that time he went on, skipping 
from job to job: supervisor, district attorney of Cayuga 
County, president of the board of education, and thence to 
Congress, where he has been ever since 1883, except for 
those two fated years, those two lean years, those two 
ungrateful years, when he was not in the Fiftieth Congress, 
alack and welladay! Forty years of it, with but a lapse 
of two. Shame, shame on the proletariat of his district— 
shame on them! is Sereno Elisha Payne a mere time- 
server to have been flouted thus? 

He is with us now, however—with us, and leader of the 
majority, a highly-trained body that knows how to follow. 
He has two functions. One is to say, ‘I object,” when a 
Democrat tries to put something in that is not in the 
blueprint of the day’s work as mapped out by those 
sterling patriots and gag artists, Messrs. Cannon, Dalzell 
and Sherman, of the Rules Committee, than whom there 
are none who gag so well. The other function is to arise, 
at the proper time, and say: ‘‘Mr. Speaker, I move that 
this House do now adjourn.” That is the way he says it. 
He never gets slipshod and says: ‘‘Move we’djourn,” as a 
less capable leader might. He says: ‘I move that this 
House do now adjourn,”’ and usually it adjourns, for ad- 
journing is one of the best things those statesmen up on 
Capitol Hill do. 

Naturally, when a man has been on the pay-roll for forty 
years—less two—he acquires a dignity and an impressive- 
hess that do not come to those fly-by-term statesmen 
who hardly get acquainted with the disbursing officer 

fore some rude person from back home has shoved them 
aside and begins experimenting to see how his own sig- 
nature will look on a salary voucher. Mr. Payne is both 
dignified and impressive. He is more than that. He is 
stately and august. It may be urged, by some captious 
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people, he is a ‘trifle ‘too full of habit to be called stately 
and august, but ‘that is mere peevish criticism. It has 
nothing whatever to do with the case. No visitor to the 
House of Representatives who has seen Mr. Payne arise in 
his place, gaze calmly at the Democrats and wonder, in a 
few well-chosen remarks, how that bunch of misguided 
and utterly illogical and misfortunate accidents can have 
the nerve to oppose any policy of the majority, when, in 
his opinion, the only salvation of the country is the con- 
tinued ascendency of the Republican party, and—what has 
the minority got to do with it anyhow ?—so I move the 
passage of this rule allowing two minutes’ debate on each 
side, but prohibiting any amendments—no visitor who 
has seen Mr. Payne in action in such circumstances will 
deny that he is stately and august. More than that, he is 
lofty. It is worth seeing and hearing. 

Searching for a term to designate the real status of 
Mr. Payne it isnecessary to hark ‘back to that good old one: 
He may well be said to be arock-ribbed Republican. Steel- 
ribbed might be better, on second thought, for there is a 
tariff on steel and none on rocks, although ribs may, un- 
doubtedly, be found on the schedules. To go further, he 
is a rock-ribbed, rock-legged, rock-necked and _ rock- 
headed Protectionist. There is small doubt in his mind 
that every good crop of wheat and corn and potatoes is 
due, directly, to the policy of high protection; that the 
rain comes, the sun shines, the business of the country 
depends on and the general health of every community is 
due, immediately, to the enforcement of the Dingley 
schedules. It is also his firm-rooted opinion that any 
monetary disturbance, any blizzard, any earthquake, any 
plague of locusts or grasshoppers can be traced back 
directly to talk of tariff revision. If there should be tariff 
revision—take it from him—the sun would set one night 
on a prosperous nation and rise next morning on a land 
desolated and depressed, if it should rise at all, of which 
he has grave doubts. 


Strangling the Snakes of Tariff Revision 


S CHAIRMAN of the Ways and Means Committee, 
where revenue bills originate, it is his duty to strangle 

any suggestion that may seep into that body, through 
the efforts of recalcitrant and traitorous Republicans or 
ignorant and treasonable Democrats, looking toward a 
readjustment of the schedules, and he goes grimly about 
the task. Every time the committee has a meeting he 
gives a lifelike imitation of a stern Roman citizen squeez- 
ing the eternal daylights out of a large and dangerous 
snake, which, as the sculptors would have us believe, was 
one of the pastimes of the early days, not only in Rome, 
but in other places where they sculped as well. A tariff 
revision resolution has about as much chance with 
Sereno E. Payne as a feather boa would have in a blast 
furnace. Hestranglesthem. That is what he is there for. 


Otherwise, Mr. Payne is a fine, genial old gentleman, 
loving his fellow-men—except those who happen to be 
Democrats—and knowing his business of statesmanship 
from the ground up. His mind is so constituted that he 
cannot understand why anybody should belong to any 
other party than his. He refuses to see any necessity 
for any organization but that of the stand-patters. 
All measures advocated by his party are doctrines. All 
measures advocated by the opposition are heresies. He 
rests content with these broad divisions and acts accord- 
ingly. 

If the time should ever come when it may be deemed 
expedient to revise the Dingley schedules, Sereno E. 
Payne will be found on the job, firmly intent on revising 
them up instead of down. If he is overruled, if his pitiful 
pleas for the infant industries— which he has been protect- 
ing for these many years—are disregarded and any sacred 
schedule is lowered, he will sob bitterly in his room, sob 
as he sobs when he thinks back across the fruitful years 
and remembers those terrible days when he was not in office. 


And There Were Eight of Us 


N THE early days of the session, when the House of 
Representatives is in the doldrums waiting for com- 
mittee reports on appropriation bills, and such general 
legislation as the leaders may decide to pass, the orators 
are generally given a chance to make speeches for home 
consumption. 

These ceremonies are usually dull to the point of deadli- 
ness. The Speaker puts some long-suffering member in 
the chair and a few members stay at 
their desks. Then the orators get up 
and spout for a time and get leave to 
extend their remarks in the Record. 

When Sam Powers, of Massachusetts, was in 
the House, he corralled half an hour one day and 
solemnly told:what he thought about all the great 
issues of the hour. After he had-finished he went up to 
the chair, where Representative Lawrence was enthroned. 

‘‘How did I do?” asked Powers. 

*‘Bully,” Lawrence replied. 

“I think so, too,”’ Powers said; ‘‘there were eleven 
members on the floor when I started and I lost only three 
of them.” 


Roped in the Money 


EPRESENTATIVE William H. Ryan, of Buffalo, 
was getting ready to go home for the Christmas 

holidays. He packed his trunk carefully, but thought it 
looked as if it needed roping. So he sent downstairs for 
the porter of his hotel and gave instructions. The porter 
came up and crossed and crisscrossed the trunk with rope 
until it was fixed to go to Asia, to say nothing of Buffalo. 

Ryan felt in his pocket for a quarter to give to the 
porter. Then he sat down suddenly and exclaimed: 
‘Well, I’ll be darned!” 

‘‘What’s the matter, boss?’”’ asked the porter. 

‘Matter enough,” yelled Ryan. ‘‘I’ve left all my money 
and my railroad tickets in a pair of trousers I packed in 
that trunk.” 


The Hall of Fame 


€ Victor Herbert, the ’cellist, opera writer and orchestra 
leader, is a grandson of Samuel Lover, the Irish novelist. 


@ Bishop Doane, of Albany, who signs himself William 
of Albany, is the only American bishop of the Episcopal 
Church who wears the shovel hat and leggings. 


@ General George H. Harries, at the head of the District 
of Columbia militia and a big street-railroad man, used to 
be the champion military rifle-shot of the country. 


€ William James Bryan, the newly-appointed Senator 
from Florida, who will succeed the late Senator Mallory, 
is not related to the Peerless Leader, William Jennings 
Bryan. He is thirty-one years old—by far the youngest 
Senator. 


@ Numbers 21 and 22 in point of service in the Senate are 
Taliaferro, of Florida, and Dolliver, of lowa. As Taliaferro 
pronounces his name ‘‘ Tolliver,” Senator Dolliver is con- 
sidering the advisability of gaining distinction by spelling 
his name ‘“‘ Daliaferro.”’ 


@ Ex-Senator Cockrell, who is now an Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner, and was Senator from Missouri for 
nearly thirty years, is much over seventy, but is still too 
young to carry an umbrella or wear an overcoat except on 
the coldest days. He says the way to keep young is to 
eat apples. 
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T SEEMS almost certain at this time 
that Secretary Taft will not be able to 
save any of his twelve-thousand-dollar 

salary this year. The Secretary is a thrift 
man and a good manager, but the outloo 
for putting away a few dollars for a rainy 
day is dark, and getting darker every day. 
In addition to his household expenses in 
Washington he is running the big political 
headquarters in Columbus and a bigger 
one in Washington, both full of clerks and 
managers and all that sort of thing. Then, 
too, the frequent trips he is compelled to 
take to all parts of the country to answer 
to the loud calls for speeches, or in almost 
supernatural anticipation of such calls, 
must be costing him a gy | penny for 
railroad fare and hotel bills. It is, indeed, 
a sad commentary on the niggardly policy 
of the Republic toward its servants that a 
man like Taft, with no fortune of his own, 
is compelled to spend all ‘his salary edu- 
cating the public to a realizing sense that 
he is the heir apparent. 

Meantime, Mr. Taft is‘as cheerful as may 
be. It is a source of great gratification to 
him to observe the unanimity with which 
certain persons in the Government service 
are aiding in the good work. It ‘is quite 
true there are sections of the Administra- 
tion, here and there, that beat no Taft 
drums. Mr. Cortelyou, for example, can- 
not be said to be an ardent Taft boomer. 
Still, that is compensated for by the activ- 
ity of some of Mr. Cortelyou’s valued 
assistants. What Mr. Cortelyou, himself, 
thinks of the Taft campaign may never 
positively be known, because it is doubtful 
if he has even allowed himself to know his 
own exact feelings, which is his habit of 
mind. It can be guessed, with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy, however, that Mr. Cor- 
telyou looks on the Taft movement as a 
deliberate attempt to becloud the rays of 
one first-class star of destiny Cortelyou 
discovered and named for himself some 
months ago, 


In the Shade of the Old Logic Tree 


Then, too, Mr. Cortelyou is of the opinion 
that his own broad forehead was as seemly 
a place for the ‘‘T. R.”’ brand as the cor- 
rugated brew of Taft. Still, as the owner 
of the brand thought otherwise and labeled 
Taft instead of Cortelyou, Cortelyou has 
taken a dignified position beneath the 
logic-of-the-situation tree and is waiting, 
with such calmness as he can apply to the 
job, to see if the fruit will drop. Mr. Cor- 
telyou deprecates this mad re lic scrabble 
for delegates on the part of Taft. Cortel- 
you tunneled for his, and was doing right 
well until the President carelessly ignited 
the fire-damp and blew Mr. Cortelyou out 
in the open, since which time he has been 
blinking in the unaccustomed light of day 
and wondering where he will be hit next. 

Further than this, after much negotia- 
tion, with the Nation watching breathless 
for the outcome, Mr. Taft has annexed 
Mr. Cortelyou’s choicest possession, Old 
Sleuth Hitcheock, and put Hitchcock in 
charge of the Taft-Washington _head- 

uarters. It took months to do this, for 

ld Sleuth had a front-row seat between 
love and duty. Duty finally won out— 
duty to Taft as heir apparent and. duty to 
Hitchcock as heir expectant—expectant 
of another job in the Government service 
if Taft is nominated and elected, which is 
an “if” of quite imposing dimensions. 
So Hitchcock resigned as First Assistant 
Postmaster-General and the day was 
saved. One trembles to think what would 
have —— to the Taft boom if Hitch- 
cock had not taken hold of it at this par- 
lous stage. 

Forgetting Mr. Cortelyou and his grouch, 
the glad-handedness of some of the rest of 
the Administration for the Taft move- 
ment and the delightful comradeship that 
is displayed remind one that when Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, goes after a thing, he goes 
after it for keeps. The young men and the 
old men who make their obeisances to the 
White House every morning, and swear 
* allegiance promptly at three o'clock each 
afternoon, know what is expected of them, 
and they are constantly on ‘the The 
work is systematic; no bets overlooked. 
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THE NEW REPORTER 


And How He Views the Doings at the Capitol 








This is about the way of it: Early every 
morning two of the fairest-haired of the 
Taft Publicity Squad round up the hotels 
to see if any Southern statesman, with 
Republican leanings and ability to control 
delegates, has, perchance, dropped into 
town. It will be no violation of confidence 
to state, just here, that a good many 
Southern statesmen having these quali- 
fications do, hance, drop in, from time 
to time. They may be here on purely 
nee of and personal business, of course, 

ut they dodropin. As.soon:as‘a Southern 
statesman is discovered he is unrelentingly 
trailed to his lair. The fair-haired pub- 
licists are trailers second to none. 


Trailing the Southern Statesman 


‘‘ANh—good-morning—glad to meet you 
—beautiful weather we are having, isn’t 
it?—noted your name on the register— 
always call on important and prominent 
public men when they arrive — your reputa- 
tion, you know, has preceded you —name is 
a household word in Washington,” and then 
olitics. ‘‘What is doing in your State? 

ow do you feel toward Taft? Noble 
countenance, Taft. Nominated now. All 
over but the ratification meeting at Chi- 
cago. By the way, I heard a very promi- 
nent member of the Administration talking 
about you and your great influence just 
yesterday.” 

The Southern statesman bites. That is 
what he is here for. He knows his game. 
‘‘Who was that?” he inquires, casual like. 
“Oh,” reply the fair-haired, ‘‘Beekman 
a Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Old Winthrop family, you know. 
Charming fellow. Close to the President 
—oh, very. Suppose we go over and see 


im. 
They tow the Southern statesman across 
to the Treasury Department. As luck will 
have it, Mr. Winthrop is there. He is 
charmed to see the S. S. More than 
charmed. He is delighted. Deftly, again, 
the subject of politics is intveliueed. Taft? 
How about Taft? The S. S. makes a cagy 
reply. He is not committing himself until 
he sees what is —“ Mr. Winthrop tells 
him all about it. Taft—greatest ever— 
President wants him —carry out his policies 
—monumental patriot and sure to win. 
‘‘By the way,” and Winthrop does it 
beautifully, ‘‘I shall be most pleased to 
have you as my guest at luncheon.” 
Winthrop takes the Southerner out and 
feeds him. He revels in Taft hyperbole, 
never forgetting the President-wants-him 
end. The Southerner is impressed, or 
ives an impression. He retires to his 
otel to think it over, followed by the 
happy smiles of Winthrop and, perhaps, 
accompanied by one of the fair-haired 
ublicists, who extracts from him a few 
ind words for Taft to be put on the wire 
for those great organs of public opinion 
that are waiting to tell our breakfast-tables 
how the whole country below Mason and 
Dixon's Line is afire for Taft, but omitting 
the information that, in all likelihood, the 
fire will have burned out by election day. 


Taft the Chief End of Conversation — 


The next morning a fair-haired publicist 
drops into the hotel —_, quite by acci- 
dent. He runs across the Southern states- 
man. He is highly pleased to see him, and 
—isn’t it odd?—only an hour before he 
heard a Cabinet member saying one of the 
things he most desired on earth was to 
shake hands with the well-known Southern 
statesman who, he had noticed in the 
gg had called on Mr. Winthrop yester- 
ay. 

**Who is that?” asked the S. S. 

None other than Postmaster-General 
Meyer. The publicist can spare a few 
minutes. Would the Southerner care to 
call on the Postmaster-General? Yes, he 
would. 

They go down to the big stone building 
on Pennsylvania Avenue and call. For- 
tunately, the Postmaster-General is there. 
He is, also, most glad. He receives the 
Southern statesman with smiling acclaim. 
In a few minutes the name of Taft is 
mentioned. Even the most incidental 
conversation somehow leads up to Taft. 








‘‘Magnificent man,” says the Postmaster- 
General. ‘‘President wants him, you 
know. He’ll carry out the Roosevelt poli- 
cies. That is the main thing.” And thus 
and so. 

Presently: ‘‘By the way, I shall be glad 
to have you as my guest at luncheon. 
Will it be convenient ?”’ 

Will it? It will. TheS. S. is living high. 
They go to luncheon, and the Postmaster- 
General fairly radiates in his expressed 
admiration for Taft. It is a function. 


Nothing is too good for the visitor, but it ° 


has to end sometime, and the Southerner 
goes back to his hotel. 

It may be that ‘he is clinched by this 
time, but, if he isa wary 8S. S. and hard to 
get, the Postmaster-General has found out 
that, and he plays the trump card. ‘‘I 
am sure the President would be pleased to 
meet you. Shall I make an engagement?” 
The Southern statesman is waiting for that. 
He can find time to go up to the White 
House. They get there about noon. The 
President knows all about the visitor. He 
is tickled to see him. Casually the subject 
of Taft comes up. ‘Wonderful fellow!” 
says the President. ‘‘Must, positively 
must, be nominated. The country needs 
him. Could you stay to luncheon?” 

He stays. He hears some more about 

Taft, and then, when he is leaving, ‘he is led 
across to the Union Trust building, -w. 
Old Sleuth Hitchcock is managing the Taft 
movement for the South, and Hitchcock 
grabs him, takes him into his private room 
and puts the finishing touches ‘on him. 

It is a beautiful system. They have it 
down to a science. Nobedy can escape, 
even if anybody wanted to. If the visitor 
isn’t roped, tied and ‘branded by the time 
Hitchcock gets through with him he is a 
hopeless case, and he is ‘allowed to walk 
back to his hotel alone. Meantime, the 
Publicity Squad has been doing its work 
-. The — on the ground here in 
Washington hurl sizzling dispatches back 
home. The traveling members of the squad 
find Taft sentiment everywhere and push 
it along to the papers that will stand for it. 
Taft shuttles back and forth, from city ‘to 
city, making sag and shaking hands, 
Winthrop and Meyer, to say nothing of ‘the 
President, are ceaselessly vigilant, and the 
big headquarters in Columbus and in 

rye work night and day, putting 
out polls, statistics, souvenir postal-cards 
and other literature showing that Taft is, 
sure enough, the People’s Choice. 

And, as 
quite certain that Taft, with all this extra 
expense, will not be able to save a cent 
of that twelve-thousand-dollar salary this 
year. 


An Exit Through the Potato Cellar 


On the day he went with Taft, Old Sleuth 
Hitchcock did his most dazzling stunt. 
He went over to the White House to see 
the President, to tell the President how 
sorry he was to leave the Government 
service at this time, but how he felt it his 
duty to pull Taft through, and to receive 
the kind words of the President, which he 
received, by the way, in full measure. Old 
Sleuth had his talk and got his bouquet. 
Then he disappeared. He went in the front 
door, but he did not come out that way. 
Not he. Any ordinary slouch of a sleuth 
could go in a front door and come out again 
by the same aperture. A real sleuthy 
sleuth was required, by the very exigencies 
of his capabilities, to do something else. 
So Hitchcock, thinking to baffle the waiting 
reporters, went out the back way, via the 
coal-hole, the laundry and the subter- 
ranean passage through the potato cellar. 
It was a feat worthy of any sleuth. It was 
amazing in its audacity and preternatural 
in its success. Not a reporter saw him. 
They waited four hours, while Old Sleuth 
was far away chuckling over his cleverness, 
Then, in that mysterious way they have of 
finding out about events in the White 
House, the reporters discovered how they 
had been foiled. 

Were they indignant? They were not. 
Were they chagrined? They were not. 
They just laughed. They went to their 
typewriters, produced dispatches about 
Mr. Hitchcock and sent them to their 


been remarked, it seems* 
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rs, where they were gleefully printed. 

told of Hitchcock's exit and entrance, 

with such embroidery as the circumstances 

to warrant. Next time Mr. Hitch- 

went to the White House he walked 

in the front door and walked out the front 
door, in full view of the audience. 

‘presentative McCall, of Massachusetts, 

taken pity on the Greenough statue of 

n that stands in the east plaza 

the Capitol. Mr. Greenough made a fine 

, but he neglected to put many 

on the immortal George. The 

ee of His Country is presented as sit- 

in a large and commodious marble 

pf with a sheet flung carelessly across 

his anatomy, the same affording but little 

m1 jon against the chill blasts of Capitol 


: cold in Washington, at times, 
and the coldest thing in the whole city is 
that statue of George. It fairly gives one 
the chills to take a look at the benignant 
First Patriot sitting there with his toes 
exposed to the frost and his massive chest 
a prey to every blast that comes. 

presentative McCall thinks it would be 
better to take George from his exposed 
position and put him in the Smithsonian 


THE 


the tug, aboard the pile-driver. Two or 
three had even curled up in the crevices of 
the jam, resting in the arms of the monster 
they had subdued. 


CHAPTER XVII 


HEN Newmark left, in the early 
stages of the jam, he gave scant 
thought to the errand on which he had 
ostensibly departed. Whether or not Orde 
t a supply of piles was to him a matter of 
indifference. His hope, or rather prefer- 
ence, was that the jam should go out, but 
he saw clearly what Orde, blinded by 
the swift action of the struggle, was as 
yet unable to perceive. Even should the 
riverman succeed in stopping the jam, the 
extraordinary expenses incidental to the 
defense and to the subsequent salvaging, 
untangling and sorting would more than 
eat up the profits of the drive. Orde would 
then be forced to ask for an extension of 
time on his notes. 

On arriving in Monrovia he drove to his 
own house. To Mallock he issued orders. 

“Go to the office and tell them I am ill,” 
said he, ‘‘and then hunt up Mr. Heinzman, 
wherever he is, and tell him I want to see 
him immediately.” 

He did not trouble to send word directly 
to Orde, up-river, but left him to be in- 
formed by the slow process of filtravion 
through the bookkeepers. The interim of 
several hours before -Heinzman appeared 
he spent very comfortably in his easy-chair, 
dipping into a small volume of Montaigne. 

At length the German was announced. 
He entered red and breathless, obviously 
surprised to find Newmark at home. 

“Dot was a terrible jam,” said he, 
mopping his brow and sinking into a chair. 
* et lots of logs in it.” 

ewmark dismissed the subject with an 
abrupt flip of his unlighted cigar. 

“‘Heinzman,” said he, ‘‘in three weeks 
at the latest Orde will come to you asking 
for a renewal of the notes you hold against 
our firm. You must refuse to renew.” 

“All righdt,”’ agreed Heinzman. 

‘He'll probably offer you higher interest. 
You must refuse that. Then, when the 
notes are overdue, you must begin suit in 
foreclosure.” 

“All righdt,” repeated Heinzman, a 
little restlessly. ‘Vill he hold dot jam?” 

Newmark s ed his shoulders swiftly. 
. “I got lots of logs in}dot jam. If dot 
jam goes out I vill lose a heap of money.” 

Vell, you'll make quite a heap on this 
deal, ’ said Newmark carelessly. 

Suppose he holds it,” said Heinzman 
pausing. ‘‘I hate like the mischief to 
joomp on him.” 
sun fot!” said Newmark very decisively. 
oa . what he's there for.” He looked 

German s ae So you 
know just how dems aie in this?” 

‘Oh, I ain’t backing oudt,” negatived 
Heinzman. ‘Not a bit.” 

“Well, then, you know what to do,” 
said Newmark, terminating the interview. 


Little by little ‘the water went down. 
li © pressure, already considerably re- 
leved by the channel into Stearn’s Bayou, 





Institution, where the steam heat provided 
by a paternal Government will keep him 
warm and cozy. Formerly, they used to 
put a wooden house about the statue in the 
wintertime, but of late years they have 
contented themselves by giving it a coat 
of paraffin in lieu of the small-clothes and 
ruffles and stock the original used to wear. 
The paraffin has kept the statue from 
cracking in the frost, but it has not dimin- 
ished that intense air of chilliness that has 
always been observed and commented 


ee. The Congress sympathizes with the 
ather of His Country. It is likely the 
resolution will pass and that the man who 


could not tell the short and ugly thing will 
have some comfort in his future years. It 
is historical that Washington was a cold 
proposition, but never in his most frappéd 
moments could he have been one hen 
dredth part as cold as he looks shrouded 
in snow out there on the east plaza, with 
not a rag to protect him from the biting 
wind except that marble bath-towel that 
the sculptor put on, most likely as an 
afterthought. 

Every time the House of Representa- 
tives finds a Cannon anniversary the mem- 
bers get up and whoop about it. A time 


PARTN 


(Continued from Page 13) 


slackened every hour. Orde, still half- 
dazed with his long-delayed sleep, drove 
eback along the marsh road to town. 

His faculties were still in the torpor that 
follows rest after exhaustion. The warm 
July sun, the breeze from the lake, the 
flash of light from the roadside water, these 
were all he had room for among his per- 
ceptions. He was content to enjoy them, 
and to anticipate drowsily the keen pleas- 
ure of seeing Carroll again. In the rush of 
the jam he had heard nothing from her. 
For all he knew she and Bobby might have 
been among the spectators on the bank; 
he had hardly once left the river. It did 
not seem to him strange that Carroll should 
not have been there to welcome him after 
the struggle was over. Rarely did she 

et to the booms in ordinary circumstances. 
his episode of the big jam was, after all, 
nothing but part of the day’s work to 
Orde; a crisis exaggerated, it is true, but 
like many other crises a man must meet 
and cope with on the river. There was 
no reason why Carroll should drive the 
twelve miles between Monrovia and the 
booms, unless curiosity should take her. 

As the team left the marsh road for the 
county ‘urnpike past the mills and lumber- 

ards, Urde shook himself fully awake. He 
tome to review the situation. As New- 
mark had accurately foreseen, he came 
almost immediately to a realization that the 
firm would not be able to meet the notes 
given to Heinzman. Orde had depended 


on the profits from the season’s drive to 
enable him to make up the necessary 
amount. Those profits would be greatly 


diminished, if not wiped out entirely, by 
the expenses, both regular and irregular, 
incurred in holding the jam; by the dam- 

e suits surely to be brought by the owners 
of the piles, trees, pile-drivers and other 
supplies and materials requisitioned in the 
heat of the campaign; and by the extra 
labor necessary to break out the jam and to 
sort the logs according to their various 
destinations. 

“‘T’ll have to get an extension of time,” 
said Orde to himself. ‘‘Of course, Joe will 
let me have more time on my own personal 
note to the firm. And Heinzman, surely, 
ought to—I saved a let of his logs in that 
jam. And if he doesn’t want to, I guess an 
roo of a little higher interest will fetch 

im.” 

Ordinarily the state of affairs would have 
worried him, for it was exactly the situa- 
tion he had fought against so hard. But 
now he was too wearied in soul and body. 
He dismissed the subject from his mind. 
The horses, left almost to themselves, 
lapsed into a sleepy jog. After a little they 
= the bridge and entered the town. 

arm, spicy odors of pine disengaged them- 
selves from the broken shingles and saw- 
dust of the roadway and floated upward 
through the hot sunshine. The beautiful 
maples with their dense shadows threw the 
sidewalks into coolness. Up one street and 
down another the horses took their accus- 
tomed way. Finally they pulled up oppo- 
site the Orde house. Orde hitched them 
and, his step quickening in anticipation, 
sprang up the walk and into the front door. 
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- they discovered a certain day was the 
t 


irty-fourth anniversary of the Speaker's | 


first speech as a member. Representative 
Mann told about it in an address thrillin 
with love and devotion, and the House di 
then and there highly resolve that so far 
as Presidential candidates are concerned 
Uncle Joe is all there is to it. This pleasing 
custom can be extended without limit. 
Uncle Joe has anniversaries to burn. Hav- 
ing celebrated his first speech they can 
celebrate his first vote, his first bill, his 
first committee chairmanship, his first 
election as Speaker, his birthday, his first 
cigar in the House, his first homespun suit, 
and all that. 

Uncle Joe is complaisant. He’ is a re- 
ceptive candidate for President. He is so_ 
receptive that he is baby even, to walk 
forward a bit in order to be in proper re- 
ceiving position. He has all traps out, his 
birdlime is carefully spread, his lightning- 
rods are up and his ear is to the ground. 
No Presidential nomination will catch 
him unawares. He will be there, waiting at 
the gate. ° 

The one thing age cannot wither nor 
custom stale is the ambition to be Presi- 
dent. That bug never dies. 


ERS 


‘Hallo, sweetheart!” he called. 

The echoes alone answered him. He 
cried again, and yet again, with a growin 
feeling of disappointment that Carroll 
should happen to be from home. Finally a 
door opened and shut in the back part of 
the house. A moment later Mary, the Irish 
servant girl, came through the dining-room, 
caught sight of Orde, threw her apron over 
her head, and burst into one of those ex- 
travagant demonstrations of grief peculiar 
to the warm-hearted of her class. 

At this moment a calm, dry voice broke 
through the turmoil of questions and ex- 
clamations. Orde looked up to see the tall, 
angular form of Doctor McMullen standing 
in the doorway. 

‘‘Tt’s all right,”’said the doctor, in answer 
to Orde’s agonized expression. ‘‘ Your wife 
was exposed to smallpox 


but she is not ill.” 
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| The first Derby made in America was a 





is at my house | 
to avoid the danger of spreading contagion, | 


| make hats better in looks 


Having thus in one swift, decisive sen- | 


tence covered the ground of Orde’s anxiety, 
he turned to the sniffling servant. 

‘‘Mary,”’ said he sternly, ‘‘I’m ashamed 
of you! What kind of an exhibition is this! 
Go out to the kitchen and cook us some 
lunch!” He watched her depart with a 
humorous quirk to his thin lips. ‘‘ Fool 
Irish!” he said, with a Scotchman’s con- 
tempt. ‘‘I meant to head you off before 
you got home, but I missed you. Come in 
and sit down, and I’ll tell you about it.”’ 

‘‘You’re quite sure Mrs. Orde is well?” 
insisted Orde. 

‘‘Absolutely. Never better. 
you are.” 

‘Where was she exposed ?”’ 

‘‘Down at Heinzman’s. You know—or 
perhaps you don’t—that old Heinzman is 
the worst sort of anti-vaccination crank. 
Well, he’s reaped the reward.”’ 

‘‘Has hesmallpox?” asked Orde. ‘‘Why, 
I thought I remembered seeing him up- 
river xy! the other day.” 

‘“‘No; his daughter.” 

“Mina?” 

‘‘Yes. Lord knows where she got it. 
But get it she did. Mrs. Orde happened to 
be with her when she was taken with the 
fever and distressing symptoms that begin 


As well as 


the disease. As a neighborly deed she re- | 


mained with the girl. Of course, no one 
could tell it was smallpox at that time. 
Next day, however, the characteristic rash 
appeared on the thighs and armpits, and I 
diagnosed the case.’”” Doctor McMullen 
laughed a little bitterly. ‘‘Lord, you ought 
to have seen them run! Servants, neigh- 
bors, friends—they all skedaddled, and = 
couldn’t have driven them back with a 
steam-roller! 
for a nurse. Until she came Mrs. Orde 
stayed by, like a brick. Don’t know what I 
should have done without her. There was 
nobody to do anything at all. As soon as 
the nurse came Mrs. Orde gave up her post. 
I tell you,” cried Doctor McMullen, with as 
near an approach to enthusiasm as he ever 
permitted himself, ‘‘there’s a sensible 
woman! None of your story-book twaddle 
about nursing through the illness, and all 
that. When her usefulness was ended she 
knew enough to step aside gracefully. 





I telegraphed to Redding | 
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There was not much danger so far as she 
was concerned. I had vaccinated her my- 
self, you know, last year. But she might 
take the contagion, and she wanted to 
spare the youngster. Quite right. So I 
offered her quarters with us for a couple of 
weeks.” 

‘‘How long ago was this?” asked Orde, 
who had listened with a warm glow of pride 
to the doctor’s succinct statement. 

*‘Seven days.” 

‘‘How is Mina getting on?” 

“‘She’ll get well. It was a mild case. 
Fever never serious after the eruption 
appeared. I suppose I’ll have cld Heinz- 
man on my hands, though.” 

‘“‘Why? Has he taken it?” 

‘‘No, but he will. Emotional old Ger- 
man fool. Rushed right in when he heard 
his daughter was sick. Couldn’t keep him 
out. And he’s been with her or near her 
ever since.”’ 

‘‘Then you think he’s in for it?” 

‘Sure to be,”’ replied Doctor McMullen. 
‘‘Unless a man has been vaccinated, con- 
tinuous exposure means infection in the 
great majority of cases.” 

‘“‘Hard luck,” said Orde thoughtfully. 
‘I’m going to step up to your house and 
see Mrs. Orde.”’ 

‘You can telephone her,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘And you can see her if you want 
to. Only in that case I should advise your 
remaining away from Bobby until we see 
how things turn out.” 

“‘T see,” said Orde. ‘‘Well,” he con- 
cluded with a sigh, after a moment’s 
ome. ‘‘T suppose I’d better stay by the 
ship.” 

e called up Doctor McMullen’s house 
on the telephone. 

‘‘Oh, it’s good to hear your voice again!” 
cried Carroll, ‘‘even if I can’t see you! You 
must promise me, right after lunch, to walk 
up past the house so I can see you. I'll 
wave at you from the window.” 

‘‘You’re a dear, brave girl, and I’m 
proud of you,” said Orde. 

‘Nonsense! There was no danger at all. 
i’d been vaccinated recently. And some- 
body had to take care of poor Mina until 
we could get help. How’s Bobby?” 

After lunch Orde went downtown to his 
office, where for some time he sat idly look- 
ing over the mail. About three o’clock 
Newmark came in. 

‘‘Hallo, Joe,” said Orde, with a slight 
constraint. ‘‘Sorry to hear you’ve been 
under the weather. You don’t look very 
sick now.” 

“I’m better,” replied Newmark briefly. 
‘‘This is my first appearance.” 

‘‘Too bad you got sick just at that time,” 
said Orde. ‘‘We need 

‘So I hear. You ma 
have been there if possible.” 

‘‘Sure thing,” said Orde er - his 
slight resentment dissipating, as always, 
in the presence of another’s personality. 
‘‘Well, we had a lively time, you bet, all 
right, and got through about by the skin 
of our teeth.” He arose and walked over 
to Newmark’s desk, on the edge of which 
he perched. ‘‘It’s cost us considerable, 
and it’s going to cost us a lot more. I'll 
have to get an extension on those notes.” 

‘‘What’s that?” asked Newmark very 
quickly. 

Orde picked up a paper-knife and turned 
it slowly between his fingers. 

“‘T don’t believe I’ll be able to meet those 
notes. So many things have happened 
since ——”’ 

‘‘But,” broke in Newmark, ‘‘the firm 
certainly cannot do so. I’ve been relying 
on your assurance that you would take 
them up personally. Our resources are all 
tied up.” 

“Can’t we raise anything more on the 
Northern Peninsula timber?’’ asked Orde. 

“You ought to know we can’t,” cried 
Newmark, with an appearance of growing 
excitement. ‘‘The last seventy-five thou- 
sand we borrowed for me finishes that.’ 

‘‘Can’t you take up part of your note?” 

‘‘My note comes due in 1885,’’ rejoined 
Newmark with cold disgust. ‘‘I expect to 
take it up then. But I can’t until then. I 
hadn’t expected anything like this.” 

‘Well, don’t get hot,” said Orde ey. 
*‘T only thought that Northern Peninsula 
stuff might be worth saving any way we 
could figure it.’’ 

‘“‘Worth saving!” snorted Newmark, 
whirling in his chair. 

‘‘Well, keep your hair on,” said Orde, 
on whom Newmark’s manner was begin- 
ning to have its effect, as Newmark in- 
tended it should. ‘‘You have my boom 
company stock as security.” 
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‘Pretty security for the loss of a tract 
like the Upper Peninsula timber!” 

‘‘Well, it’s the security you asked for, 
and ps + seer said Orde. 

‘‘T thought you'd surely be able to pay 
it,’’ retorted Newmark, now secure in the 
position he desired to take —that of putting 
Orde entirely in the wrong. 

‘‘Well, I expected to pay it, and I'll pay 
it yet,” rejoined Orde. ‘‘I don’t thin 
Heinzman will stand in his own light rather 
than renew the notes.” 

He seized his hat and departed. Once 
in the street, however, his irritation passed. 
As was the habit of the man, he began more 
clearly to see Newmark’s side, and so more 
emphatically to blame himself. After all, 
when he got right down to the essentials, 
he could not but acknowledge that New- 
mark’s anger was justified. For his own 
private ends he had jeopardized the firm’s 
prepute. More of a business man might 

ve reflected that Newmark, as the finan- 
cial head, should have protected the firm 
agains® all contingencies; should have seen 
to it that it met Heinzman’s notes, instead 
of tying up its resources in unnecessary 
ways. Orde’s own delinquency bulked 
too large in his eyes to admit his percep- 
tion of this. By the time he had reached 
Heinzman’s office the last of his irritation 
had vanished. a he realized clearly now 
that it would hardly do to ask Newmark 
for a renewal of the personal note on which 
depended his retention of his boom com- 
— stock unless he could renew the 

einzman note also. This is probably 
what Newmark intended. 

“Mr. Heinzman?” he asked briefly of 
the first clerk. 

‘‘Mr. Heinzman is at home ill,’”’ replied 
the bookkeeper. 

‘‘Already!”’ said Orde. He drummed on 
the black walnut rail thoughtfully. The 
ey came due in ten days. ‘‘How bad is 

e? ” 

The clerk looked up curiously. ‘‘Can’t 
say. Probably won’t be back for a long 
time. It’s smallpox, you know.” 

“True,” said Orde. ‘‘Well, who’s in 
charge?’”’ 

“‘Mr. Lambert. You’ll find him in the 
private office.’ 

Orde passed through the grille into the 
inner room. 

‘‘Hallo, Lambert,’’ he addressed the in- 
dividual seated at Heinzman’s desk. ‘‘So 
you’re the boss, eh?’’ 

‘Yes, I’m the boss,” was the noncom- 
mittal reply. 

Orde dropped into a chair. 

‘‘Heinzman holds some notes due against 
our people in ten days,” said he. ‘‘I came 
in to see about their renewal. Can you 
attend to it?” 

‘“Yes,I can attend toit,”’ replied Lambert. 

‘‘T want to renew that note for another 
year,” Orde explained. 

*‘Can’t do it,” replied Lambert, remov- 
ing and folding his glasses. 

“Why not?” 

‘‘Mr. Heinzman gave me special instruc- 
tions in regard to this matter just before his 
daughter was taken sick. He told me if 
you came when he was not here—he in- 
tended to go to Chicago yesterday —to tell 
you he would not renew.” 

‘‘Why not?” asked Orde blankly. 

**T don’t know that.” 

‘But I’ll give him twelve per cent. for 
another year.” 

‘*He said not to renew, even if you offered 
higher interest.” 

‘‘Do you happen to know whether he 
intends anything in regard to this mort- 

9” 


“‘He instructed me to begin suit in fore- 
closure immediately.” 

“‘T don’t understand this,’”’ said Orde. 

Lambert shook his head blandly. Orde 
= for a moment. 


“ce 


here’s your telephone?” he de- 
manded abruptly. 

He attempted in vain to get Heinzman 
at his house, and finally he left the office 
at a loss how to proceed next. Lambert, 
secretly overjoyed at this opportunity of 
exercising an unaccustomed and autocratic 
power, refused to see beyond his instruc- 
tions. Heinzman’s attitude puzzled Orde. 
A foreclosure could gain Heinzman no 
advantage of immediate cash. Orde was 
forced to the conclusion that the German 
saw here a good opportunity to acquire 
cheap a valuable ote yb In that case a 
personal appeal would avail little. 

Orde tram out to the end of the pier 
and back, mulling over the tangled problem. 
He was pressed on all sides by the fatigue 
after his tremendous exertions of the past 


two weeks; by his natural uneasiness in 
regard to Carroll; and finally by this new 
complication, which threatened the very 
basis of his prosperity. Nevertheless, the 
natural optimism of the man finally won 
its ascendency. 


‘‘There’s the year of redemption on ma 
oe e | 
able to do something in that time. | 
I don’t know just what,” he added whimsi- | 


mo e,”’ he reminded himself. 


may 
cally, with a laugh at himself. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


RDE did not return to the office; he 
felt unwilling to face Newmark until 
he had a little more thoroughly digested 
the situation. He spent the rest of the 
afternoon about the place, picking up the 
tool-house, playing with Bobby, training 
Duke, the black and white setter dog. 
Three or four times he called up Carroll by 
telephone, and three or fdéur times he 
assed Doctor McMullen’s house to shout 
is half of a long-distance and fragmentary 
conversation with her. He ate solemnly 
with Bobby at six o’clock, the two quite 
subdued over the vacant chair at the other 
end of the table. After dinner they sat on 
the ape until Bobby’s bedtime. Orde 
put his small son to bed, and sat talking 
with the youngster as long as his conscience 
would permit. Then he retired to the 
library, where, for a long time, he sat in 
twilight and loneliness. Finally, when he 
could no longer distinguish objects across 
the room, he arose with a sigh, lit the 
lamp, and settled himself to read. 

The last of the twilight drained from the 
world, and the window-panes turned a 
burnished black. Through the half-open 
sashes sucked a warm little breeze, sway- 
ing the long lace curtains back and forth. 
The hum of lawn-sprinklers and the chi 
ing of crickets and tree-frogs came with it. 

One by one the lawn-sprinklers fell 
silent. Gradually there descended upon 
the world the deep, slumbrous stillness of 
late night: a stillness compounded of a 
thousand and one mysterious little noises 
repeated monotonously over and over 
until their identity was lost in accus- 
tomedness. Occasionally the creak of 
timbers or the sharp scurrying of a mouse 
in the wall served more to accentuate than 
to break this night silence. 

Orde sat lost in reverie, his book in his 
lap. At stated intervals the student-lamp 
at his elbow flared slightly, then burned 
clear again after a swallow of satisfaction 
in its reservoir. These lar replenish- 
ments of the oil supply alone marked the 
flight of time. 

Suddenly Orde leaned forward, his senses 
at the keenest attention. After a moment 
he arose and quietly walked toward the 
open window. Just as he reached the case- 
ment and looked out, a man looked in. 
The two stared at each other not two feet 
apart. 

‘‘Good Lord! Heinzman!” cried Orde 
in a guarded voice. 

He stepped decisively through the win- 
dow, seized the German by the arm, and 
drew him to one side. 

‘‘What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded. 

Heinzman was trembling violently as 
though from a chill. 

‘“‘You must dake me somewheres. I 
must talk with you and your goot wife. 
I haf somedings to say to you. 
broke quarantine to gome and tell you. 
Dey are dere mit shotguns to kill me if I 
broke quarantine. And I haf left my 
daughter, my daughter Mina, all alone mit 
dose people to gome and tell you.” 

= — bs 3 — dramatically, his 
soft, pudgy y shaking. 

‘‘Come with me,” id Orde briefly. 

He led the way around the house to the 
tool-shed. Here he lit a lantern, thrust 
forward one nail keg, and sat down on 
another. 

Heinzman sat down on the nail keg, 
immediately arose, walked up and down 
two or three times, and resumed his seat. 

Orde looked at him curiously. He was 
half-dressed, without a collar, his thin hair 
unkempt. The usual bright color of his 
cheeks had become livid, and the flesh, 
ordinarily firm and elastic, had fallen in 
folds and wrinkles. His eyes burned 
bright as though from some internal fire. 
A t restlessness possessed him. Im- 

wlivebr Orde leaned forward to touch 
is hand. It was dry and hot. 

‘“‘What is it, Heinzman?” he asked, 
prepared for the vagaries of half-delirium. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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OKLAHOMA’S BANK PLAN 


How a New State is Working Out an Old Idea 


T THE time 
A wienBryan 
for the 
eo yanic and for all other panics, he, as 
every one else, figured that the United States 
Government would have to take the first 
step and that the States would follow. 
Briefly, the Bryan plan was this: 

The United States Government was to 
colect from all National barftks a tax of not 
more than one-tenth of one per cent. on the 
daily average deposits in such banks. This 
money was to be a fund from which to pay 
depositors who would otherwise lose, their 
money in the event of the failure of a 
National bank. In a word, the United 
States Government was to insure every man 
who puts his perry | into a National bank 
so that he shall get is money back at once 
if that bank fails. 

Mr. Bryan figured that the States would 
jollow the lead of the Nation. But the States 
are taking action first. On December 17, 
Governor Haskell, of Oklahoma, signed a 
bill whereby the State of Oklahoma is to 

tee depositors. This, in brief, is the 
klahoma law: 

On pcdage! | 16, sixty days after the i 
sage of the bill, every State bank in Okla- 
homa shall pay to the State Treasurer one 
per cent. of its average daily Sooeme, less 
the deposits of State gg aaa y secured, 
for the year previous. This money shall 
be a fund to pay at once depositors in 
a State bank when that bank closes its 
doors—less the amount necessary to pay 
bank commissioners, whose business shall 
be to supervise the business of the State 
banks. If banks fail, and there is a call 
upon this fund, the State shall levy an 
assessment upon all State banks to keep 
the fund up to one per cent. of the average 
annual deposits in the State banks. Many 
seem to think that the law is to collect one 
per cent. of the daily average deposits each 
year. This isa mistake. After the one per 
cent. has once been collected only enough 
will be collected in following years to keep 
the fund up to one per cent. of the daily 
average deposits. Another feature of the 
Oklahoma law is that the managing officers 
of a State bank shall not loan money to 
themselves; if they’ do the offense is lar- 
ceny to the extent of the amount they loan 
themselves. Banks in towns of under 
twenty-five hundred inhabitants must 
keep orf hand twenty per cent. of their de- 


posits; in towns of over twenty-five hun- - 


dred inhabitants must keep on hand 
twenty-five per cent. of their deposits. 
One-third of this shall be actual cash, two- 
thirds may be balance due from other 
banks. No more than twenty per cent. 
of the capital—not of the deposits—shall 
be loaned to any one individual or cor- 
poration. 

Under the Oklahoma law National banks 
May come in on the same terms as State 
banks, if the National banks wish to. 


The Squirming of the National Banks 


Governor C. N. Haskell, who was the first 
to put the guarantee plan at work, says of 
the attitude of the people of the State to 
the law: ‘Farmers and people who work 
with their muscle for a living, and mer- 
chants to a man, are pleased with the law. 
State banks in Oklahoma, with the excep- 
tion of two, favor the measure. Up to 
January 28 forty-seven National banks had 
made “ye marge oe to have their banks ex- 
amined that they may come in under the 

w. To draw a line: all banks with a 
capital of less than fifty thousand dollars 
want this law. Most banks of over fifty 
one dollars capital stock want no law 

a ie 

“But,” the Governor was asked, ‘‘what 
are these National banks that don’t want 
to come in going to do?” 

“Come in!” The Governor’s sawlike 
Voice struck the centre of the knot. 

They’ll have to.” 

With this the Governor picked up a cir- 
cular letter and a prin sheet headed : 

Constitution and By-Laws of the National 

‘anks Depositors Insurance Company.” 

The big National banks are trying to 

squirm around our ition,’’ continued 
Governor. ‘‘They met the other day 
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and sent out a circular letter to all National 
banks stating that they would have to 
try to do business without protection, or 
become State banks, or organize an insur- 
ance company. The committee came to 
me and asked me what I thought about it. 
Their plan was to put up interest-drawing 
municipal securities to the extent of one 
per cent. of their deposits—not plain, 
straight money. I told them that they 
were trying to buy a sealskin sacque at a 
bargain counter for a quarter. The truth 
is the people will have more faith in the 
rich acres of the whole of Oklahoma than 
they will in an insurance company com- 
erm of a part of the people. They, the 

ational bankers, say in their constitu- 


tion: ‘In case any bank so insured be- 


‘comes insolvent this corporation may 


arrange through the stockholders, or with 
the Comptroller of the Currency, to open 
said bank and restore the impaired capital, 
or may take over the assets and pay the 
depositors.’ Their plan is a may, with 
municipal bonds to fall back on. Our plan 
is a must, with the real coin on hand. 
Now, what do you think the people are 
going to do? Put their money in a guar- 
anteed National bank, or put it in a secure 
State bank?” 


Being Courteous to the Comptroller 


‘‘But, Governor,’’theinterviewer remarked, 
‘‘National Comptroller of the Currency 
Ridgely will not let the National banks of 
Oklahoma come in on your plan.” 

“‘That’s a little kink I’m trying to 
straighten out to-day,” answered the Gov- 
ernor. ‘‘Section 4 of our law states that 
National banks may come in the same as 
State banks, provided the Comptroller of 
the Currency gives his consent. We 
thought we would extend a little courtesy 
to the Comptroller, but if he doesn’t want 
to take it we will cut that out and go ahead 
anyhow. Here is a telegram sent to our 
United States Senator, Owen, at Washing- 
ton. In this telegram I have told the 
Senator that we would cut out that part of 
the law requiring the Comptroller’s consent, 
and that we would limit the amount of 
interest that banks could pay for deposits 
to three per cent., and not allow banks to 
accept as deposits more than ten times the 
amount of their capital stock without in- 
creasing their capital. We will chop off 
any possibility of wildcat banking. na- 
tor Owen has wired back that he thought 
this would go through with these restric- 
tions—that the suggestion would be ac- 
ceptable. A yote of the stockholders of 
any National bank would give complete 
justification for the purpose of insurance 
under the State plan. This will > 
matters so that the National banks can take 
a of the Oklahoma State bank 

w 


‘‘Down here in Oklahoma we feel that 
the banking business is a semi-public busi- 
ness, and above all things else that the 
people who put. their money in a bank 
should feel that what they put in they can 
get out. You would be surprised to see the 
number of letters that have come in from 
people in surrounding States who say they 
are going to withdraw their money from 
their banks which are not guaranteed and 
put it into Oklahoma State banks which 
are guaranteed. This will make the other 
States get busy and do what we have done. 
Kansas has to-day passed laws guarantee- 
ing depositors. Oklahoma is the middle of 
the pond in which the pebble has been cast. 
What we have done here will spread all 
over the United States, and spread fast.” 

Before calling on the Governor I had, 
during the previous four weeks, been over 
a large section of Oklahoma and talked 
with many people, including bankers, 
about the Oklahoma banking law. I asked 
a livery-man who was driving me how he 
liked it. 

“Well, I’ll tell you, pardner,” answered 
my driver. ‘‘When things was a-poppin’ 
round here I felt kind o’ juberous about 
the little wad I had in the bank, an’ if I 
could ’a’ got her out I’d’a’ stuck mine in my 


jeans and took 
chances on some 
feller’s getting it 
away from me; 
but now I’m feeling comf’table, an’ every- 
body I know of feels the same. It hits me 
this is a blamed good law we orter had a 
long time ago. But it ’pears like people 
learn somethin’ every day.” 

One day I talked with a farmer, as we 
toasted our shins around a stove in the 
back end of a store. ‘‘This law,” said the 
man, bundled up in his sheep-lined duck 
coat, ‘‘makes me feel good and comf’table. 
When the bankers got tight I brought in 
my bale o’ cotton, and I couldn’t get mone 
enough to buy a side of bacon and a sac 
of flour. Of course, they were willing to 
oti me some of their scrip, but I didn’t 

now how good that was, and I’d rather 
have the greenbacks any time than this 
here scrip. ’Pears to me like this is a 
powerful good law, and all the people out 
my way likes it. We have to borry a little 
money every year while we work our crops, 
and we have got to put a plaster on every- 
thing we have to get it. If Mr. Banker 
comes and squeezes us we have to lose lots 
more than we bargained for. And then it 
*pears to me like when a man has got some- 
thing to sell that somebody else wants to 
buy, they orter be money enough floating 
round to make a swap.”’ 

The merchants I have met in Oklahoma, 
and I have questioned hundreds of them, 
to a man are pleased with Oklahoma’s new 
law. One of them, speaking practically for 
all, had this to say: ‘‘Most merc . 
twice a year at least, need to borrow rfioney 
to discount their bills. Ordinarily we can 
borrow money for from eight to ten per 
cent. per annum, and by discounting our 
bills make from two to three times this rate 
of interest. In fact, the discount that a 
retail merchant takes is a big part of his 
net profit. If we can borrow from our 
home banker and discount with the whole- 
sale man in Kansas City, or St. Louis, or 
Chicago, or New York, this strengthens our 
credit. Credit helps us to extend our capi- 
tal, and to make more money: than if we 
depended upon our capital alone.”’ 

he busy bees of business—traveling 
men—are now thick in Oklahoma. They 
all report business good. 


As the Bankers See It 


Before talking with Governor Haskell I had 
also talked with many bankers throughout 
Oklahoma. 

I had found that what Governor Haskell 
had said in relation to how the bankers 
liked the new law was correct. Nearly all 
of the State banks like the law. Many of 
the National banks in Oklahoma like the 
law. Many of the bankers think that, in- 
stead of an assessment of a straight one per 
cent. of their average a deposits right 
hot off the bat, they should be compelled 
to put in (as is now the law in Kansas) = 
one-fifth of one per cent. each year. Still, 
most of the bankers in Oklahoma on whom 
I called would rather have the present 
guarantee law whereby they must pay out 
one per cent. of their average annual de- 
posits, instead of having no guarantee law 
whatsoever. One banker’s opinion, which 
is practically the opinion of many bankers, 
is that “‘this is the best banking law in the 
United States to-day; it practically pro- 
vides for the bankers what the big insur- 
ance companies provide for the merchant 
—insurance. If the people feel that the 
banks are secure they will put their money 
in the banks instead of keeping it in their 

ockets. Our deposits will be much larger. 
We can, furthermore, loan with safety a 
heavier percentage of our deposits because 
we woul not be afraid of a ‘run.’ The 
amount of interest that we can make from 
additional loans, that we can make with 
greater safety, will many times over pay 
this tax which we pay for insurance.” 

In a nutshell, the people of Oklahoma 
who are not bankers are pleased with their 
new banking law; those who have State 
banks for the most part are pleased with it, 
and they are the ones who must pay the taz. 
Many of the National banks are kickin 
about the law, but, as Governor Haskel 
says, ‘‘they will have to come in.” 











Why use a shaving brush 
that loses its bristles P— 





Why use a shaving brush 
that loses its shape? — 


When 
You 
Can 

Get a 


RUBBERSET 


Shaving 
Brush 


at the same price. Rubberset 
bristles can’t fall over or fall out 
because they have a firm footing 
in a strong bed of solid vulcan- 
ized rubber which is absolutely 
impervious to everything but fire. 

Boil a Rubberset—it won't 





hurt it—keeps it sweet and 
clean. Stand it on end and let 
it dry—the bristles can’t soak 
loose. It will lather better, wear 
better and feel better than any 
other kind, yet it costs no more. 


Every Brush 
Guaranteed. 

At all dealers’ 
and barbers’, in all 
styles and sizes, 
25, 50, 75 cents to 
$6.00. If not at 
your dealer’s, send 
for booklet from 
which you may 
order by mail. 

To the average 
man we commend 
the $1.00 brush. 


The Rubberset 
Brush Company 
63 Ferry Street, 
Newark, N. J. 




















































































Not too Cheap 


Simply a combination of style, strength 
and durability—produced from the best 
grade of raw materials by craftsmen of 
the highest order—under the direction 
of the Murray regime—and sold at 
attractive prices. 


Any responsible person can order and 
thoroughly test Murray Vehicles before 
paying one penny or obligating himself in 
any way —and this is only as it should be. 


4 |\> 
race" $62.50 


Illustrated Catalogue No. 13, which is free 
for the asking, shows our complete line of 
Buggies, Road Wagons, Stanhopes, Concords, 
Phaetons, Traps, Surreys, Carriages, Pony § 
Vehicles, Grocery Wagons, Laundry Wagons, 
Passenger Wagons, Farm Wagons, Busses, 
Harness and Saddles. 


Wilber H. Murray 
Manufacturing Co., 
Nos. 323, 325, 327 & 329 E. Sth St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 





Baseball Uniforms 


We will outfit your club with baseball uniforms, 
made to measure, of the highest grade, special, 
fast color baseball flannel, and according to 
League specifications, for $4.50 per uniform. 
¢ UR outfit inciudes cap, shirt, pants, belt, stock- 
ings and lettering. We are manufacturers 

and ship direct from our factory, allowing you 
the dealer's profit. You could not get such a suit 
in your own town for less than $6.50. 

Send us your name and address and we will 
send free catalogue and samples of material. 

Our $5.50 uniform is better than any $8.00 
suit on the market. 


c. E. MILLER 
Baseball Suit Manufacturer 








__..._ 234 North Third St., Philadelphia 


PRIMARY BATTERIES | 


for your gas or gas- 
oline engine in boat 
or shop are both re- 
liable and econom- 
ical. Send for free 
booklet giving size, 
number needed and 
cost. 
EDISON MFG. CO. 
21 Lakeside Avenue 
ORANGE, N. J. 






























room and for $2.75 a day for meals. You 
can compromise on the meals if you like 
and take only those you want, paying fifty 
cents for breakfast, one dollar for luncheon 
and one dollar and a quarter for dinner. 
If you are wise you will compromise, for, 
= at present, the Government seems to 
ve an idea it must make money out of 
the hotel, and, while the rooms are excel- 
lent, the food is hardly up to what might 
be expected with the United States as the 
landlord. Moreover, the portions are so 
small it takes everything on the bill-of-fare 
to make a meal, and then nobody suffers 
from overeating. In fact, the Government 
is stingy. When you order bacon for break- 
fast and get one piece, about two inches 
long and an inch wide, it ins to look as 
if somebody had criticised the commission 
for being too lavish with food. All the 
— are on the same scale. The United 
tates can go on record as conducting a 
hotel where Sp mer 4 less food for the 
price is served than in any other place in 
the universe. The explanation is that the 
transients are given the same fare as the 
regular boarders and that the lar 
boarders get their accommodations for a 
small price, which makes one pity the 
regulars. 
he Tivoli is a temperance hotel. Mr. 
Taft attended to that when he became a 
candidate for President. Of course, there 
are rooms that cost less than five dollars a 
day and there are some at seven and a half. 
The meal prices do not vary, but there is an 
a la carte service. I stayed at the Tivoli 
seven days and oranges were served once 
at breakfast. You can buy good oranges 
anywhere on the Zone for a few cents a 
dozen. The finest —- in the world 
come from Taboga Island, a few miles from 


Panama, but the United States, landlord,. 


does not seem to know it. There was not 
such a thing as a lime in the house, ap- 
parently, when I was there, but limes cost 
practically nothing in the market. Uncle 
Samuel, it seems, exhausted all his ideas 
about hotels when he built the Tivoli. He 
blew himself regardless on the building and 
is now tr ing to make even by cutting 
down on the food 

Out on the Zone, in the mess-houses, the 
exact reverse of this condition is apparent. 
The mess-houses are plain and substantial 
buildings, with no frills about them, and 
the meals are plentiful and good. I ate at 
several of them, where there had been no 
previous warning that the party I was with 
was coming. e took pot-luck and had a 
good soup, excellent beef, five vegetables, 
two kinds of dessert, and coffee and iced tea 


or distilled water. The employees get these - 


meals for thirty cents, gold, apiece. The 
wayfarer pays fifty cents. It wouldn’t be 
a bad scheme if the Tivoli commissary was 
run more on the mess-house plan. 


Good Times for the Girls 


Still, the Tivoli fills a big place in the en- 
joyment of the Zone people. It is a gath- 
ering point. The young women gave a 
leap-year dance there a few weeks ago that 
was as pretty an affair of its kind as can be 
imagined, and was attended by as well- 
dressed, well-groomed and happy people 
as would be found at a dance anywhere. 
Great preparations are now under way for 
a flower-dance intended to eclipse anythin 
of the kind ever given on the Isthmus, an 
the young girls and the young matrons 
are planning the most elaborate gowns for 
the function. Nearly every afternoon the 
ladies of Ancon and their friends who are 
in from along the line come in for afternoon 
tea. Two thousand miles from home. 
Pshaw! They look as if they had dropped 
into Sherry’s. 

They give excursions to Pearl Island and 
to Taboga. They go out on the savannahs, 
horseback riding and in carriages, where 
the United States has built four miles and 
a half of fine macadam road. They have 
their dinners and their receptions and their 
bridge-whist parties, and there is a federa- 
tion of women’s clubs with twenty or more 
flourishing organizations in it. There are 
Masonic and Elk and Red Men and all the 
other secret society lodges with large 
memberships, and one or two societies 
organized on the Isthmus, like the Kan- 
ne which have protective and sick- 

nefit features. There are social and chess 
and various other kinds of clubs by the 
score. 
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These social organizations have come 
with the development of the work and its 
systematization. The early workers, the 
pioneers, had a legitimate protest because 
of the lack of amusement. Before the 
women came in numbers there was little to 
do but to drink in time off. The men were 
discontented and inclined to be dissipated, 
for which nobody can blame them, for there 
was no other form of relaxation open to 
them. There was nothing else todo. Of 
course, there are opportunities to drink 
now. There are thirty-four saloons on the 
Zone, but under the rules of the commis- 
sion these are drinking places and nothing 
more. No saloon can have a table or a 
chair in it. Nobody is allowed to loaf in 
them. The saloon is a room with a bar in it 
and nothing else. A man who goes in goes 
in for the specific purpose of getting a drink, 
and must not linger over it, either. 

It is quite likely some of the younger 
men have drinking parties in their rooms, 
just as young men at college do, but the 
fact is there is remarkably little drunken- 
ness on the Zone, and order and decency 

revail. The commission met the demand 
or amusement in a thoroughly practical 
way. Four club-houses were built at an 
expense of approximately thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars each. Carefully picked men, 
with experience in the United States, were 
sent to run these club-houses. Any man 
can join by paying a nominal fee. These 
club-houses are now admirably equipped. 
There are billiard and pool tables, bowlin 
alleys, gymnasiums, reading and ca 
rooms and a lecture hall in each. The 
ome and magazines from the United 
tates are plentifully supplied, and each 
has a library of six hundred books. 


Isthmian End-Men’s Gags 


They have billiard and pool and bowling 
tournaments, athletic competitions, basket- 
ball and all sorts of contests. Lecturers 
and small concert companies are brought 
to the Zone. The young men give enter- 
tainments of their own, principally minstrel 
shows. The minstrel shows are a fixed 
feature of life in Spigotty Land. There are 
many clever men among the Americans on 
the Zone and they go in for grinds on the 
people all along the line. Although all 
jokes are carefully vised, the censor lets 
the minstrels take cracks at everybody, 
and the high officials get their medicine 
along with all the rest. 

‘‘T do like that man, Colonel Gorgas,” 
said one end-man at a recent show. ‘‘He 
saved my life once.” 

‘“How was that?” 


‘“Why, I was verysick, and I hada doctor 


from the Ancon hospital and got worse, 

and a doctor from Cristobal and got worse. 

Then I decided to send for the head doctor 

r= them all, and I summoned Colonel 
re) Fea 

‘*T suppose he pulled you through?” 

‘“No, but he saved my life, just the same. 
He didn’t come.” 

These club-houses are social centres in 
their way. They sell ice cream and ice- 
cream soda and all sorts of soft drinks, and 
are filled every evening with men and their 
wives and families who are there to get an 
ice ora cool drink. They are very popular, 
and the young men who are running them 
know their business and are earnest and 
hardworking. The club-houses have done 
more than any one other institution on 
the Isthmus to bring about contentment, 
and with it increased efficiency in the work. 

Out-of-door sports are not neglected. 
Each club-house has a physical director. 
fg 4 had the first annual field day early 
in the year and the exhibition was most 


creditable. Two years ago the first 
league ball oe was played on the Isthmus. 
Now they have several fine baseball parks, 
well —_—-S with a Zone league that 
~— uring the season. 

verybody is a ball fanatic. The 
clubs n with Zone amateurs, but as 


competition became hot league players were 
imported from the United States. I went 
to an amateur game on February 9, near 
Empire, between Empire and Culebra, that 
was as exciting and interesting a game of 
ball as I ever saw, and I was a ball 
reporter for some years, at that. There is 
great rivalry between Empire and Culebra, 
which are adjoining towns. This was an 
important game to everybody on the Zone, 
and particularly important to the Empire 
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Here’s the Girl —and there are nine others— 
—~y mow ng Rng ra in exeuiatis colors on sow 
post cards —the black and white reproducti 

do justice to the originals — with —— ae 


Johnston’s Swiss Style 


Milk Chocolate Creams 


** The Favorite Candy of Your Favorite Girl” 







made my way —Johnston’s way — by my own exclusive 
recipe—from the purest ingredients—daintily packed in 
beautiful gold boxes tied with crimson satin ribbon— 
a gift as pretty in appearance as the contents are de. 
licious—* The Cream of Creams.” 

Iam convinced that my discovery of how best tocom- 
bine Swiss Style Milk Chocolate with the Johnston 
exclusive recipe for cream filling was nothing short of 
an inspiration. You have never tasted such perfectly 
—- chocolates—such delicate blending of flavors 
—such mouth- watering consistency. 

Your druggist or confectioner has them in four sizes, 
at 30, 40, 60 and 80 cents. If he hasn’t, send me your 
dealer’s name and five 2-cent stamps and I will cond yea 


A Generous Sample Box 
and an Ideal Head 


Or, better still, send 

for an 80-cent size 
box and six Ideal iva 
Heads—a 60-cent 

size box and 
four Ideal 













Heads —a 
40-ct. size 
box and 
three Ideal 
Heads, or 
a30-cent 
size box and 
two Ideal Heads. 
Mysupplyis limited 
—better write today. 


Adress 
me this way} 
JOHNSTON 
J Department “‘L" 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


To Have the Fashionable 
Figure of the Day Wear a 


DeBevoise Brassiere 


in place of a corset cover. Iti 
close fitting, skillfully darted and 
boned to support the form above the 
corset. It crosses in the back, 
ee ee 
str: it-back line now 

The adjustable hook in front 

















Pity it is indispensable, to the woman o 
} pes ples mer Ss desirable, 
: $1.00 to $3.00 each 
DeBevoise 

Combination 
Brassiere 

is the regular DeBevoise Brassiere 
with a full circular French Panta- 
lon attached. most unique 
combination undergarment " 
Does away with every extra inch of 
material around the waist and hips. 
In reality four garments in one: 
Pantalon, Under-Petticoat, 
Brassiere and Corset Cover, there- 
fore most economical. 
Made of finest Nainsook, Hand- 
kerchief Linen or Batiste, neatly 
trimmed in a variety of styles. 

$2.50 to $7.50 each 
The DeBevoise Brassiere and Combination Brassiere are 
beautifully tailored and made for women of refinement who 
desire to be well and present a smart appearance. 

AT ALL STORES 
Illustrated Catalog on request. Dept. E. 

















|__ Chas. R. DeBevoise Co., Newark, N. J.— 





Perfectly 
comfortable 
and on to stay 


Any broken-part of 
mountings replaced 
free within one year 
by any optician in the 
United States. 

Get the genuine — Shur-On 
tag on every mounting— 
backed by 44 years’ reputa 
tion. Shapes to fit any nose. 
At all opticians. Book free. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B 

Estab. 1864 Rochester, N, Y. 


Shur-On 


Eye-glasses 
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The 
smallest 
camera in 
existence for 
pictures of prac- 
tical size—2'4 x 314 


PREMOETTE 


Folds so compactly that it can be carried 
unnoticed even in a boy’s pocket. 

Makes fine ‘ean and in operation is 
simplicity itself. 

Loads in daylight —open back —drop Premo 
Film Pack in place —close back and all is ready. 
Pull out a black paper—locate the image—press 
shutter release and the exposure is made. 

Twelve films in each Premo Film Pack, but 
one or more may be removed for development 
at any time. 

Premoette has automatic shutter and is 
handsomely finished. 

Price, Five Dollars 

Catalogue of this and fifty other Premo styles and 

sizes, at the dealer's or mailed Sree on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Company 


51 South Street, Rochester, N.Y. 

































Ink=-well 
to Barrel 


The beauty of owning a Conklin 
Pen is that it actually filis and 
cleans itself. No matter where you 
are, so long as there’s an ink-well 
handy, you can get a barrel of ink 
by simply dipping in the pen and 
touching the Crescent-Filler. 


CONKLIN’S ; 


Self - Filling 
Fountain Pen 


also has the best feed prin- 
ciple. Ink flows readily, steadily 
and smoothly without jerk, balk, 
blot, skip, scratch or stop. That 
means a great deal to the man who 
uses a fountain pen. 
Leading dealers everywhere 
sell the Conklin. If yours does 
not, order direct. If it hasn’t the 
Crescent-Filler it isn’ta Conkiin. 
Prices, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. 
Send at once for our handsome 
new catalogue. 
THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., 
182 Manhattan Building, 
Toledo, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
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Great Fun 
For 10c 


\ SPECIAL OFFER! To in- 
| troduce my Big Catalogue of 
} ‘Toys, Games, and Musical 
» Novelties I will on receipt of 
: 10c, send you, all charges 
prepaid, the latest, sweetest, 
and funniest Musical Nov- 
elty you ever heard. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

STRAUSS, The Toy King 
395 B’way, Dept. 2, New York 
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The man who for forty years has sold 
the best and highest grade 


Pure Olive Oil 


that money can buy. 
60c buys a pint can delivered free in U.S. 


C. MASPERO, Dept. S, 333 Greenwich St., N.Y. 















—C. MASPERO — 














’ °. A Wheel Chair is often 
. Wheel Chairs an invalid’s greatest 
pr geersaag 9 ea fe offer 
i over 75 styles of these easy, self-propelling and 
Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest im- 
provements. Ship direct 
you, freight » and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Discounts to all sending 
for free Catalogue NOW. 


GORDON MFG. CO. 
595 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, 0. 











and Culebra people, who had been talking 
for weeks of what would happen when the 
two teams got together. 

The game was called at half-past two. 
At that time a large grandstand was filled 
with ladies in white dresses and men in 
white clothes, and the bleachers were 
jammed. Men sat on the grass along the 
side lines, apparently careless of the heat of 
the sun. It was a typical American base- 
ball crowd, alert, well-dressed, enthusiastic 
to the degree of temporary insanity, and 
impartially joshing everybody in sight. 
The spirit was the same as that of a college 

ame. The cheering was as vehement as if 
it had been organized by professional cheer- 
masters. The Empire people were cocky 
and the Culebra people certain they couldn't 
lose, and they all said so through mega- 
phones and by the aid of voices that have 
not deteriorated any in the tropics. They 
personally advised the players, had com- 
ments for the bex-holders and high officials 
present, and, when the game got under way, 
were bereft of reason over every good play. 
It was a lively, snappy game, with plenty 
of hitting, some sharp fielding and many 
exciting phases. Culebra won, four to 
three, to the frantic joy of the partisans of 
that club and the mighty gloom of the 
Empire people. There was as much, or 
more, genuine enthusiasm as you would 
see at a game between Yale and Harvard — 
good, American enthusiasm over a good 
American game—and yet, two years before, 
that park was a jungle. 

Two amateur papers are published by 
the canal employees. One is called the 
Cheese Cutter, and is put out at Culebra. 
This is typewritten and circulates from 
hand to hand. It costs twenty-five cents, 
gold, to read it. It is filled with sharp hits 
at the Americans in and about Culebra and 
along the line, and with satirical stories 
concerning the doings of well-known people. 
The other was started as the Colon Knocker 
but its name has been changed to the Sani- 
tary Knocker, and it now knocks every- 
body on the Zone in a good-natured way. 
This paper is more ambitious than the 
Cheese Cutter, for it boasts an editor and a 
business manager, and is regularly printed 
and distributed. Itis filled with bright para- 
— and pays particular attention to the 

ofty persons who are at the head of the 
organization. Even the President comes 
in for a dig or two, and some heed is paid to 
Congress, although the doctors and nurses 
and sanitary people generally get the most 
attention. The whole Zone eagerly awaits 
the Cheese Cutter and the Knocker, and the 
jokes are retailed from Colon to Panama. 

All in all, life in Spigotty Land is pleasant. 

To be sure, there are housekeeping trials. 
Panama produces nothing to eat except 
fruit, and sometimes the commissary fails 
and no food comes, which usually hap- 

ens when guests are to be in to dinner. 

he servant question is as perplexing as it 
is in the States. Most of the women not of 
the highest salaried class do their own 
work, Others use Jamaica negro women 
and get along as best they can. Fresh eggs 
are the greatest luxury. Still, the com- 
missary usually has what is wanted, and the 
table can be kept from getting monotonous. 
There are one or two delicious native fishes. 

The machine is now running like clock- 
work. Difficulties that seemed insuperable 
have been smoothed out. There is grum- 
bling, of course, and some discontent, but, 
as a whole, the Americans are satisfied, for 
the life can be made pleasant, and the mere 
connection with such a wonderful work is 
a good deal of reward in itself for the dis- 
advantages that must be endured. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles resulting from Mr. Blythe’s recent visit to the 
Isthmus in behalf of this magazine. The second 
article will tell something of the actual digging of 
the Canal: of how it is being done and of the men 
who are doing it. 


















ff cee 4-Drawer Mission Vertical File 
Holds 20,000 Letters 


Solid Golden or Weathered Oak, $ 12 
Each drawer equipped with roller 
bearings, patent lever locking follow block 
and oxidized fittings. Inside dimensions — 
22% inches long, 12 wide, 10% high. Fin- 
ished all four sides. Great economy in de- 
sign enables us to sell these high-class, dust 
proof files at remarkably low prices. Ship- 
ping weight 100 pounds. 

4 Drawer, $12.00; 3 Drawer, $9.75; 2 
Drawer, $6.75. Prices, F.0.B. Factory 
Invoice and legal size cabinets at propor- 
tionate prices. Send for catalogue of Weis 
Card Indexes, Sectional Bookcases, Postal 
Scales, and other business time savers. If 
your dealer cannot supply them, send dire=t. 


THE 92 MFG. CO. 
28UnionSt., Monroe, Mich. 
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Yale Califor 


Motor-Cyc 








The most amazing thing about 
the Yale California is the 
wonderful diversity of the 
demand. 

The farm, the ranch, the mine 
and the rural route are run- 
ning a race with the crowded 
city in the varied use to 
which they are putting 
this splendidly simple ma- 
chine. 

Somewhere in every state in 
the Union —to the farther- 
most limits of the nation— 
the familiar blue streak goes 
flashing by on country road 
or city street. 

The Yale California is above 
all else eminently prac- 
tical. 

It goes and keeps on going 
in all weathers and on all 
roads. 

It does not jar and cannot 


jar the rider— 
The Yale Califor- 
nia cushion fork has 

abolished’ that bug- 
bear in motor cycle 
construction. 

The comfort this means to 
the rider is only one 
advantage — the absence 
of racking and tearing cuts 
your repairs to the min- 
imum; saves tires; and re- 
duces the expense of up- 
keep to the bare cost of 
gasoline. 

For business or pleasure— 
whoever or wherever you 
are—write to us about 

the Yale California with 

full certainty that you 
will find it infinitely supe- 
rior to all your precon- 
ceived notions about motor 
cycles. 











You'll be amazed, no 

doubt, to learn that from 

40,000 to 50,000. Yale and Snell 

bicycles are sold from one big 

plant every year. 

If you seek the reason why such 
a vast proportion >f all the 


the ordinary steel used in bicy- 
cle manufacture. 

In fact, the Consolidated Hanger 
— which is the life of the bicycle 
—is practically repair proof, 
since, in addition to the alloyed 

steel employed, it has 50% 





f bicycles used in America come Jewer parts than any other 
H from one factory, you'll find hanger made. 
b the chief cause in the wonder- That’s why you'll find the high 
; ful alloyed automobile steel grade Yale and Snell out-selling 
i Consolidated Hanger. any other bicycle in America — 
{ When we tell you that this alloyed why, you’li find them inducing 
t steel hanger reduces the rider’s thousands of people to ride for 
i ie work one-half, you’Jl under- business and pleasure who had 
. stand why an army of people abandoned the bicycle alto- 
choose the Yale and the Snell gether. Another splendid fea- 
over any other bicycles built at ture of the Yale aad Snell is the 
; : any price. celebrated Hussey handlebar, 
Since the first Yale and Snell bicy- which can be adjusted to 45 dif- 
: cles were built and sold at $100, ferent positions without being 
: i eighteen years ago, no more removed from the wheel. 
| vital advance has been made  There’s probably a dealer in your 
F in bicycle construction than this home who handles them; but, 
Consolidated Hanger. anyway, you’d better write us 
b The alloyed steel employed is that for information about the Yale 


and Snell and the marvelous 
alloyed automobile steel Con- 
solidated Hanger. 

Send your name and address to 


The Consolidated Manufacturing Ce. 


1702 Fernwood Avenue Toledo, Ohio 


used in the most expensive 
automobile practice; and its 
wearing qualities, of course, are 
infinitely superior to those of 
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Economy and Style in 
Our Apparel 


We offer you the combined advantages of fault- 
less style, high-grade quality, perfect workmanship 
and low prices in our wearing apparel for women 
and children. Every article that leaves our factory 
is as perfect as knowledge and skill can make it. 
Every article also bears our guarantee of absolute 


satisfaction 
or money re- No, 26 A. 
This Waist 


funded with- 
$400 


out question, 
he risk is 
Postpaid 
to any 
address 


£ 


Write 

for 

Our Free 
Catalogue, 
“Economy 
Gazette,” 
correct 
guide 

as to 

what to 
wear 

and how 
much to 


No. 2A 16. 


3-Piece 
Suit 


No. 2 A16 is a modish Jumper Suit of Linette, consisting of 
three pieces, all in perfect style. inner is of white 
dotted Swies m in; open in back; front formed of dainty 
Jace insertion and narrow tucks, medium length sleeve and 
lace-edged collar and cuffs. Jumper is in surplice effect, open 
in front; trimmed down front and back with narrow tucks and 
folds of white linette. Mikado sleeves. Jumper edged all 
around with narrow embroidery. is an especially grace- 
ful pleated model, and is extra full. Trimmed around bottom 
with graduating bands of white linette and belted at waist. 
Comes in jum blue, yale blue or the new brown linette 

with white Swiss inner waist. 
Sizes from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. In ord , State 
Waist measure and skirt measure 


size and color desired. 
will be in proportion. Price of this attractive 3-piece suitis 
$3.95. 1f you prefer you can send us $1.00 deposit and we will 
send you the suit on approval. Examine it critically — if satis- 
factory, pay balance to express agent. If you are not pleased in 
every way, return suit and your $1.00 will be refunded at once. 
waist shown — No. 26 A— is made up in fine 
White Victoria lawn; the front formed of panels of open-work 
broidery — a hand whee! design for center panel and 
the side panels worked out with a floral theme. Rows of nar- 
row tucks froin shoulder to waist line form a dainty finish. This 
waist is open in front with tucked back and very full sleeves. 
Cuffs and detachable collar are tucked and edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace. Comes in white only. In ordering give bust 
measure. Sizes 32to 42 inches. Price $1.00 id to 


AADD-SMITH & 
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[o EVERYTHING FOR WOMEN 
236-262 MONROE ST., CHICAGO 








The distinctiveness of Superba 

f Cravats is the valuable part you 

i, don’t pay for. They’re the best 

i) value that ever flattered 50c. Shed 

» pin holes and wrinkles and out- 

| wear your expectations. Inall 

» shadesandcolors. Ask your dealer! 

The dollar grade of Superba Cravats 

is just as superior in ¢#s price class. In- 

~ sist upon Superba and you'll begin to 

) wear cravats that satisfy you. 

You will want our Book of Cleverness—it's free. 
H.C. COHN & CO., Rochester, New York. 

SUDEP PSK IE 


‘ BASTWOOD 
Ankle Ties 


Golden Brown Kid, Tan Russian Calfskin and Patent $ ] 


So apspeny. 





Leather. Baby sizes, 2% to 5, price prepaid 
Larger sizes 5% to 8, spring heel, $1.35. 

The prettiest and most popular baby shoe, very stylish and dura- 
ble. Mace over special Eastwood lasts which allow growing feet to 
develop naturally. Our 60-page illustrated catalogue of latest 
styles in shoes for men, women and children on request. 


WM. EASTWOOD & SON CO., 198 Main St. E., Rochester, N.Y. 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
Made of steel, combining strength and art; 
for Lawns, Churches, Cemeteries, Parks. 
34 styles. Send for Free Catalog No. 20. 
Also Free Catalogs of Ornamental Wire 
Don’t-Rust Farm Fence. Accdress The 

ard Fence Co., Box 48, Decatur, Ind. 
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“*I Want to Get My Teeth Fixed.” 
“You Will Have to Wait, Sir.” 
“Oh, I Can Leave Them and Call Again.” 


Behind the Throne 


ENATOR T. P. GORE, the new repre- 
sentative of Oklahoma in the upper 
house at Washington, is beginning to learn 
islation, 
though they may grind exceeding fine, turn 


} just about as slowly as the turners dare to 
| turn them, and that the quality of the flour 
| produced depends a g 


deal on who it is 
that brings the grist to the mill. 

‘‘However,” said Mr. Gore recently, ‘‘I 
have one optimistic colleague among the 
newcomers. This new Senator went home 
the other day, and was thrusting out his 
chest among his constituents. 

‘“‘Do you find it hard,’ somebody asked 
him, ‘to push through the iegislation you 
desire?’ 

‘‘‘Not at all; not at all,’ was the answer. 
‘When Aldrich and I agree on a bill we can 
always pass it.’” 


The Face and the Figure 


“ Your bathing-suit!” her husband cried, 
“T really cannot bear it. 
I do not see at all how you 
Can have the face to wear it!” 


She tossed her head and then indulged 
In something like a snigger. 
“T may not have the face,” she said, 
“ But, oh, I've got the figger!” 


But it’s Not on the Coins 


ESLIE MORTIER SHAW, once a 
Presidential possibility and still Barkis, 
has had an intimate acquaintance with 
three Chief Executives, and doesn’t mind 
saying so. Once, before he gave up being a 
watch-dog of the Treasury and became a 
retriever in Wall Street, he was telling Mr. 
Roosevelt about the other two. 

‘‘Mr. President,” said Mr. Shaw, ‘‘it 
seems to me that, in the matter of the man 
in the White House, God has always been 
very good to this country. Partisan though 
I am, I believe that if Mr. McKinley had 
been President when Mr. Cleveland was 
we would have had free silver, and, by the 
same token, I believe that if Cleveland had 
been President when McKinley was we 
would never have avenged bleeding Cuba 
on Spain.” 

Mr. Roosevelt thought it over and finally 
—— that he believed Mr. Shaw was 
right. 

Or Yes, sir,’ continued Mr. Shaw, ‘‘God 
has been very good to this country in the 
matter of the men He put in the White 


House, and I believe’’—here Mr. Shaw 
leaned over and laid his hand impressively 
on the President’s knee—‘‘I believe He 
still is.”’ 

For some moments Mr. Roosevelt looked 
long at the man from Iowa. 

‘“‘Mr. Shaw,” he at last answered, ‘‘I 
have great confidence in Him.” 


Sea-Craft 


It must be easy, after all, 
When it finds the waves asleep, 

For a spanking breeze to bring a squall 
From the cradle of the deep. 


Improving on Acquaintance 


“T cannot see,” said Candid Clare, 
“ How, when you chance to pass 
A mirror, Charley, you've the face 
Ever to face the glass.” 


“T know,” poor Charley answered her 
With true humility, 

“Tt is a homely face, and yet 
I find it grows on me.” 


Pride of Birth 


& ANY of your friends will tell you, 
one of the great advantages of having 
opinions of _ own is that you don’t have 
to express them if you don’t want to. But 
Mr. W. J. Bryan isn’t the sort of a man to 
appreciate that sort of an advantage. He 
ag an opinion every time the clock strikes; 

e no sooner gets one than it begins to 
clamor for utterance, and, as he has a 
naturally tender heart, he just can’t resist 
— clamor for more than five minutes on 
end. 

Early in February, talking to some 
church-folk in Camden, New Jersey, it 
suddenly occurred to Mr. Bryan that per- 
haps the Darwinian theory didn’t amount 
to much, and he told them so right away. 
He said: 

“T haven’t yet wholly accepted the 
theory of evolution. Nevertheless, I don’t 
poser to quarrel with the evolutionists. 

f anybody finds any profit or satisfaction 
in tracing his ancestry to an ape, I would 
be the last to rob him of his pleasure. It 
merely seems to me that it’s sometimes 
difficult to tell whether the race is coming 
from that animal or going toward it. How- 
ever, you may trace your genealogy to a 
monkey if you want to; only, in that case, I 
must insist that you don’t try to connect 
me with your family tree.” 
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Paint Test Easily Made 

Service—that is, appear. 
ance and wear —is the test of 
paint as it is of clothing, but 
we want to know that the paint § 
is of the long-wearing kind 
before we use it. 


Good paint can be known before. 
hand as certainly as we can knowall- 
wool cloth, and almost as easily, Itis 
true that White Lead, the essential 
base of good paint, is very commonly 
adulterated with worthless materials 
which cannot be detected by the eye, 
butin/ense heat willreveal themeve: 
time. Howheat doesthisis explain 
in our free booklet. Send for it, 


A Blow-Pipe on Request 


To get the required degree of heat, a blow- 
pipe is needed. We will furnish one free to 
any one intending to paint, with directions 
for using it. Don’t trust to luck, to the 
dealer, to the painter, to us, or to any 
oneelse. Write for test outfit P. 


National Lead Company 


in whichever of the following 
cities is nearest you: 

New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Philadelphia [John 1, 
Lewis & Bros. Co.); Pitts- 
burgh [National Lead 
Oil Company]. 


Full Weight Kegs 

The Dutch Boy Painter >} 
on a keg guarantees not only | 
purity, but full weightof White | 
Lead. Our packages are 
not weighed with the 
contents; each keg 
contains the amount 
of White Lead des- 
ignated on the 

outside. 
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Waltham "tse" Runabouts 


Two of the best selling cars made. 


Model 17. 4H.P. | 
Passenger Ru { 


Smart, efficient, eb 
nomical. 35 to 40miles 
on one gallon of gas 
lene. ergy | 


road. 
an hour. Natural wood finish. Biggest value in the word 
, Model 28. 8 H.P. Two 
Passenger Runabout 
Cardinal finish. 
$600 Wheel. Steet. 
Two Cylinder 
Air Cooled. Speed 40 miles 
hour. Powerful hill climber 


30 miles per gallon of gasolene. An elegant, serviceable car. 
Write for terms to agents in unassigned territory. Catalog free. 


Waltham Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mas 
The oldest and best school. _ Instruction by mi 
STUDY adapted to every one. Recognized by courtsa! 
instruc 
Sprague 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 8. Tremont St., Boston, Mas 
Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. 


educators. Experienced and competent 
LAW = 
School of Law, 
Iron and Wire Fen 
R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 10? 























Takes spare time only. Three courses 
Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares i 
practice. Will better yourcondi- 

HOME 658 Majestic Building, 

Detroit, Mich. 
Commencement Invitations and Programs for 1908 
TATIONS 
Plain and heavy, also light ad 
namental. 0-7 Wire or 
i Highest grade at | 


tion and prospects in business. 
WEDDING™: 
A ts, ete., eng 
it i | Op Write for catalog. ni 





Students and graduates 
everywhere. Full particulars 

100 for $8.0 
leg d and printed, 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 

En’ Foundry & Fence 

ee 264 S. Senate Ave., Indi 


and Easy Payment Plan free. 
Visiting Cards Stationery. Write for samples. 
——= PATENTS that PROTECT 
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y Tax Bonds 
Yielding 5 to 6% 


: ‘Our list is large—school, city, county and simi- 

foresters eee tay as pace. oe 

Mclerences Cer ers: wand complete list of 
ae eel of address. 

AM R. COMPTON COMPANY 

999 Merchants-Laclede Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











Fractional Lots—Stocks 


High-grade dividend paying stocks and selected income 


bonds lots of one share upwards. Write 
bearing A ay describing securities listed upon the 


Hee York Stock Exchange pnes from 5 to over 10% 
annum at present quotatic -s. 

Sfarux Upon REQUEST WITHOUT CHARGE TO You, 
DAILY MARKET LETTER, 


’ J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) babes est 


66 Broadway 


. e 
Financin es 
. 

| Enterprise 
practic: book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
on cnturprises. Cap talization, prospectus 
methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The te work on promotion, Endorsed by 


r n. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
bet Send for pamphiet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31,229 Broadway,N.Y. 


9,059-Word 
Business Book Is Free 


Simply send us a postal, and receive free our illustrated, 9,059- 
word Business Booklet, which tells how priceless business experi- 
ence, squeezed from the lives of 112 successful men, may be made 
—yours to boost your salary, yours to increase your profits. 

for this free Booklet binds you to nothing, involves no 
obligation ; yet it may be the means of starting you on the road to 
thin; Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege 


os a ctves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Send to 
SYSTEM. 151-169 Wabash Cc 


venue, Chicago, Ill. 
Reports On Investments. 


Send One Dollar for 
to our Bulletin c 


a year’s subscription 
(revised monthly) of 1400 railroad and other corporations. Single 
copies 25cents. As to our accuracy, refer to any large banking house. 
Bankers Educational Bureau, Wellesley, Mass. 
Ci 


e Courses on I and Finance. 


Choice First Mortgage Farm and City Loans 
for sale; Listed Bonds and Stocks bought and sold. 
Frank Stetson, 1417 Long Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
FIFTY oe experience in lending on 

Farms in the “Corn Belt” of Illinois 
warrants the statement that such Loans are the best 


and safest. Write for List of Mortgages for sale. 
A.G.Danforth & Co., Bankers Established 1858, Washington, Il) 


Be an Expert Salesman 
f % 


Carry Your Flag to the| Mr. Moody’ 
sro and Keep fe There | New oof 


Men Who Sell Things 


Reconstructs the whole question of 
Successful Salesmanship. 
295 pages, cloth _ Ot Booksellers or of the Publishers, 
By mail $1.10 5 A. ©. McCLURG & CO., Chicago 















































Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100 candle power light. No 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 


THE BEST LIGHT 


Lighted instantly. Over 200 styles. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


Dana’s Musical Institute 
WARREN, OHIO 


The oldest School of Music in North America. 
Fine dormitories for pupils—healthful loca- 
tion. Music taught in all its branches. Terms 
moderate, Write for 64-page catalog to 
JUNIUS DANA, Secretary. 


YOUNG MAN—The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU 


aig > it hy here. 

that lead to highest positions. Good wages. 

Many of our graduates are now RB. B. Supts. 
Expenses very low. Can earn your 
board if desired. 40- book about 

% it Free. Railroad wire in school. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 

(Estab. 36 years.) Janesville, Wis. 




















My book based u 
pon 17 years 
experience as a Patent Sales: 
maninailed Fkee. Patentsales 
frtlusively. If you have a 
atent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E, HOYT 


Patent Sales Specialist 
290P Broadway N.Y. City 








TYPEWRITERS % 
AT SAVING OF 50 
All makes — good as new — biggest bargains 
ever offered. Machines shipped on val 
for trial. We rent all makes at 
month and allow rent on price. 
Premi Extra 


ers, 5 
$20 to $60. Olivers $35 to $50. 


to $30. Send for Catal: id in List. 
Rockwell-Barnes Co., 1417 Baldwin Bldg. Ghicago 
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Your Savings 


WHEN BANKS FAIL 


State Banks & Trust Companies 


N LAST week’s article National bank 
failures and the methods employed in 
settling their affairs were explained. 

But National banks represent only the 
minority in the banking power of the 
United States, which, according tothe latest 
reports, aggregates the immense sum of 
$17,824,800,000. The greater part of this 
is in State and savings banks and loan and 
trust companies, and it is with these insti- 
tutions that we are now concerned. 

In the first place, every State has some 
kind of supervision over the banking institu- 
tions which operate under charters issued 
by that State. Usually there is a separate 
department called the banking department 
which is in charge of a Superintendent. In 
some States, however, the supervision of 
banks is part of the work of some other 
department, as, for example, in Missouri, 
where it is attached to the Department of 
State, or in Georgia, where the State 
Treasurer is the official head of the bank 
examiners. The Superintendent of Bank- 
ing bears the same relation to the State 
banks that the Comptroller of the Currency 
does to National banks. He has a force of 
examiners whose duty it is to examine reg- 
ularly the books and securities of the banks. 
In many States the building and loan asso- 
ciations are thus supervised. 

There is a big difference between the 
authority of the State Superintendent of 
Banking and that of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. The State official must 
invoke the aid of the courts to settle the 
affairs of a failed bank, while the Comp- 
troller has power which enables him to go 
straight ahead without the aid of courts. 

Let us take the concrete case of New 
York State, not only because its banks are 
the largest, but also because an explana- 
tion of the workings of its system perhaps 
will best explain the work elsewhere. The 
resources of the institutions under its super- 
vision are $3,458,600,000, or one-fifth of the 
banking power of the United States. The 
headquarters are at Albany. 

If a State examiner finds that the capital 
of a bank is impaired (wiped out by bad 
loans, for example), he reports it to the 
Superintendent, who orders the bank to 
make up the deficit. If this is not done 
within sixty days the Superintendent brings 
it to the notice of the Attorney-General of 
the State, who under the law has the right 
to woes a receiver. 

The causes of suspension in State insti- 
tutions are the same as in National banks. 
The most common of these is the destruc- 
tion of assets by bad or dishonest manage- 
ment. The usual procedure, as soon as the 
Superintendent of Banking’ is notified of 
the bank’s unsatisfactory or insolvent con- 
dition and that it is unsafe for it to continue, 
is to order it-closed. The Superintendent 
then puts an examiner in charge and posts 
the following notice on the door of the bank: 


This bank is closed by order of 
the Superintendent of Banking 
of New York State. 


The Superintendent informs the Attorney- 
General, who appears before the nearest 
Justice of the Supreme Court and asks for 
the appointment of a receiver to take 
charge of the failed bank. If the bank is 
solvent and able to resume, the receivership 
is temporary. If the bank is insolvent the 
receivership is made permanent. 


Protecting the Assets 


Sometimes the State banks ask the De- 
partment to close them up. There was an 
example of this in New York City during 
the October panic, when ten institutions, 
including six banks and four trust com- 
panies, suspended. In every case the act 
of suspension was voluntary. Most of them 
were solvent, some could not get enough 
actual cash, others were involved in the 
questionable transactions of daring spec- 
ulators. With the exception of one trust 
company, no receivers were appointed for 
three weeks in order to give the officials of 
the banks a chance to make plans, if pos- 
sible, for resumption of business. In the 
mean time the banks remained in the hands 
of examiners, whose first duty is always to 
protect the assets for the benefit of the 
depositors. In such cases no one but offi- 
cials of the Department have access to the 
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There’s twice the pleasure in the journey, and twice the 
pleasure afterward—if you 


KODAK 


It's simple from start to finish by the Kodak 
Kodak 


And anybody can make good pictures. 
system. Press the button —do the rest —or leave it to another —just as you please. 
means photography with the bother left out. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $100.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


EST&a@ 
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This Child’s Dress 


Sizes6mos.to2yrs. . . $1.50 
Is made from an excellent quality of Dimity, with square yoke, 
trimmed with feather-stitching and lace insertion. The garment 
is well made and carefully finished throughout. 
We outfit exclusively for the young, and offer the 
newest styles in clothes, hats, shoes, hosiery, neck- 
wear and furnishings for children of all ages. 


Spring Catalogue of Children’s Fashions 


This catalogue contains 78 pp, profusely illustrated, 
and lists over 20,000 separate items for the complete 
outfitting of boys, girls and infants. Copy mailed 
upon receipt of 4 cts. to cover postage. 

Mail Orders receive the attention of experienced 
house shoppers who personally select every article 
ordered by letter. 

Our catalogue prices are the same as the goods are 
sold for in our salesrooms. 

Address Dept. 13 60-62 W. 23d St., NEW YORK 
We have no branch stores—No agents 


Catalog free at the 
dealers or by mail. 


























Do Your Own Printing 


$5. press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, book, 

newspaper press $18. Money saver, maker. All 
~ easy, rules sent. Write factory for press catalog, 
type, paper, etc. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


500 Engraved Wedding Invitations $19.00 


100 Engraved Visiting Cards $1.25 


Our | 


Send for samples of the above and other offers. 
name stands for the best. 25 years established. 


LYCETT STATIONERS, Baltimore, Maryland > , 
sumer. We give One 


Columbus FRE E 
Vehicle 
Catalog Full Month Approval 


Trial and a written two year Guarantee. We manu- 
facture Runabouts, Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Car- 
riages and Harness. Write for our Columbus Style 
Book of Vehicles at once, and save 40 to 60% dealers’ 
profits on a Vehicle or set of Harness you buy of us. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
2051 South High Street, Columbus, Ohio 





We sell direct from our 
Factory to the con- 














Why Not Profit 
When Others Build 


Profit to the owner of an Ideal 
Concrete Block Machine is a 
matter of mathematical certainty. 
The popularity and practicability 
of the Ideal Block is PROVED by 
thousands of buildings of every char- 
acter all over the world. See cuts. 
The amount of profit depends on the 
cost of sand in each locality. Get 


our free catalogue and figure it for 
yourself to the fraction of a cent, 


IDEAL 


Face Down, Interchangeable 


Concrete Machines 


are the only machines of their type 
protected by a basic patent. Output 
greatest and cost of operation lowest. 
Make blocks of any length within ca- 
pacity, any angle, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
inch widths; 4, 6 and 8 inch heights, 
and any desired design of face. 


Our catalogue shows Mixers, Brick Ma- 
chines, Sill and Lintel Machines, ‘Column 
Spindle Ball, Sidewalk, Step and sill 
Moulds. FREE on ai plication. 

Complete plans and specifications for 
up-to-date concrete block plants fur- 
nished by our Engineering Depart- 
ment. Inquiries solicited. 


IDEAL CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
102 Mill Street, South Bend, Ind. 
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(Red Cedar Chest m=.) 


Our old fash- 

ion Treasure 

or Dowry 

Chest is an 

ideal wedding 

or pirtheane 
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funds and papers of the bank. Frequentl 
the combinations on the safes are changed. 

If the directors of the bank can submit 
a favorable plan for resumption and have 
enough actual money to pay depositors on 
demand, the Superintendent orders the 
bank reopened. Frequently the directors 
get the depositors to ‘‘sign off” their de- 
posits. This means that the depositor 
agrees not to ask for the full amount of his 
deposit on the day the bankreopens. Here 
is a case in point. One of the New York 
banks that suspended last October owed its 
depositors $5,000,000. All the depositors 
save a number whose claims aggregated 
$500,000 ‘‘signed off.”” They agreed to de- 
mand ten per cent. of their money on the 
opening day; ten per cent. in three months; 
twenty-five per cent. in four months, and ' 
soon. But the Superintendent of Banking 
insisted that the bank have $1,950,000 in 
cash on hand before it reopened. Of this 
sum $500,000 was for the group that re- 
fused to ‘‘sign off,” $450,000 was for the 
first installment of ten per cent., and the 
million was for reserve and emergency pur- 
poses. The bank is now open. 

There is the same liability with bank and 
trust company stock as with National bank 
stock, the owners being liable for assess- 
ment for the par value of their stock. In 
the case of mutual savings-banks there is 
no capital stock, and, when they fail, the 
only chance the depositors have is through 
the conversion of the securities into cash. 
The failures among savings-banks are fewer 
than among other kinds of banks, because 
in many States the laws regulating the 
investment of their funds are very rigid. 
In New York State, for instance, ve ten 
only been one savings-bank failure in 
twenty years. 

Asin the case of insolvent National banks, 
the question arises: How do the depositors 
of State and kindred banks which have 
failed fare in the end? While the deposi- 
tors of National banks have, in the main, 
the advantage of a speedier settlement 
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(there being less legal red tape, among other 
things), the returns to depositors in other 
banks have, in many cases, been dollar-for 
dollar. 

During the banking year ending June 30, 
1907, the total number of failures among 
State institutions was thirty-four, includ- 
ing ten State banks, twenty private banks 
and four trust companies. Their assets 
were $13,037,497, while their liabilities 
were $22,165,448. During the preceding 
year the number of simifar failures was 
thirty-seven, with assets of $6,591,515 and 
liabilities of $7,187,858. Altogether, there 
have been 1822 failures among State insti- 
tutions since 1864. The greatest number 
any year was in 1893, a panic year, when 
261 closed their doors. These banks owed 


' $46,766,818, and their depositors received 


$17,912,270 in dividends. 

Closely allied with the settling up of 
failed State banks is the matter of cost 
of receivership. This is important to the 
depositor, because he has to pay it. The 
delay and expense of receivership consti- 
tute one of the grave defects of the system. 
You will recall that, in the case of insolvent 
National banks, the receiver is always a 
bank examiner appointed by the Comp- 
troller. He receives for his work a certain 
salary designated by the Comptroller. 

The receiver of a State bank or a trust 
company, on the other hand, is not always 
a trained man. Anybody may get the job. 
Since the appointment is made by the 
court, it often follows that a politician, or 
a man with a ‘pull’ with the court, or 
with influence with the bosses of the party 
that elected the judge, ismamed. He must, 
in turn, hire people of experience to teach 
him his work, and this causes long and ex- 

msive delays. The receiver gets a stipu- 

ted per cent. of all the money he handles. 
In New York State it cannot be more than 
two and a half per cent. In some States it 
has been as high as five per cent. When 
the bank isa big one, and there are millions 
to settle up, the fee is‘a big oxc. 


A FORTUNE IN SMOKE 
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over to the court or lose more than there is 
in sight right here. But for Heaven’s sake, 


| man, remember the number and bring that 


back to me. I want it.” 


‘“‘Thanks,” said J. Rufus. ‘‘If there’s 


any left after I get through with it I'll 
| bring it back,’’ and he walked out, the 
| admired of all beholders. 


He headed straight for a bank, where he 


| exchanged his crumpled money into nice, 


crisp, fifty-dollar bills, and then, with pro- 
found satisfaction, he strolled into his hotel 
and threw two hundred dollars in front of 
the manager. The circumstance, however, 
was worth more than money to him. It 
meant a renewal of his confidence. The 
world was once more his oyster. 


Vv 


ey" evening, just as he had finished a 
late dinner, a boy brought a card to 
him in the dining-room: ‘‘Mr. Joseph O. 


Meers. 

‘‘Meers!”” read Wallingford to his wife. 
‘‘That isn’t one of themen I had tolunch, for 
none of that bunch would have an engraved 
card. Where is he?” he asked the boy. 

‘‘Out in the lobby, sir.” 

Wallingford arose and went'with the boy. 
Sitting in one of the big chairs was. the 
**Joe” from whom he won the money 
that afternoon, and the man began to 
laugh as soon as he saw J. Rufus. 

“So you’re Wallingford!” he said, ex- 
tending his hand. ‘‘No wonder I wanted 
to hunt you ™p.” 

“Yes?” laughed Wallingford, entirely at 
ease. ‘‘I had been expecting either you or 
a warrant.” 

‘‘You can square that with a bottle of 
wine,” offered the caller, and together they 
trailed into the bar, where, in a snug little 
corner, they sat down. ‘‘What I came to 
see you about,” began Meers, while they 
waited for the wine to be made cold, ‘‘is 
this cigar-dealers’ association that I hear 
you’re doping up.” 

“Who told you?” asked Wallingford. 

Mr. Meers winked. 

‘‘Never mind about that,” he said. ‘“‘I 
get it before the newspapers, and if there’s 
a — game going count little Joseph in.” 

allingford studied this over a bit before 
answeri That afternoon he had decided 
not to invite Mr. Meersinto the combimation 
at all. He had not seemed likely material. 


‘‘T want to give you a little tip,” added 
Mr. Meers, observing this hesitation. ‘‘No 
matter what the game is, you need me. 
If I see my bit in it, it goes through, but if I 
don’t I’ll bet you lose.” 

‘The thing isn’t a game at all,”’ Walling- 
ford soberly insisted. ‘‘It is a much- 
needed commercial development which 
lets the cigar store be a real business in 
place of a peanut stand. What I’m going 
to do is to consolidate all the small shops in 
the city, for the purpose of buying at large 
lot prices and taking cash discounts.” 

“That’sa 0 play, too,”’ agreed Meers; 
‘‘but how about the details of it? How 
do you organize?” 

‘‘Make it a stock company,’’ explained 
J. Rufus, expanding largely; ‘‘incorporate 
as the Retail Cigar-Dealers’ Consolidation, 
and issue each man stock to the value of his 
present business; leave each man in charge 
of his own shop and pay him a salary equal 
to his present proved clear earnings; split 
up the surplus profits every three months 
and declare dividends.” 

‘“‘That’s the outside,’’ commented Mr. 
Meers, nodding his head wisely ; ‘‘ but what’s 
the inside? Show me. Understand, Mr. 
Wallingford, except for a little friendly. 
gamble like we had this afternoon, I only 
run a game from behind the table. Ido the 
dealing. I’m not what they call rich back 
in the effete East, but I’m getting along 
eng well on one proposition—J always 

et they don’t!” 

“Tt’s a good, healthy bet,’’ admitted 
Wallingford; ‘‘but you want to copper it 
on this deal. This is a straight, legitimate 
proposition.”’ 

‘Sure, sure,” assented the other sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘But where do you get in?” 

“Well, I’m going to finance it. I’m going 
to take up some of the stock and get my 
quarterly dividends. I’ll probably buy a 
few stores and put them in, and I hope to 
be made manager at a pretty good yen ol 

‘‘T see but I don’t,” insisted the seeker 
afterintimate knowledge. ‘‘Thatall sounds 
good, but it don’t look fancy enough for a 
man that’s down on the register of this 
hotel for suite D. If you come in to get my 
store in the consolidation ——”’ 

‘‘Which I don’t know whether I’ll do or 
not,” interrupted Wallingford. 

“Wait and you will, though,” retorted 
the other. ‘‘If you come into my place of 
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to get my store in the consolida- 
, how do you close the deal? 
sy sign an agreement of some sort, 


” 
4 naturally, to have a safe under- 
Ainge.” admitted the: promoter. 
me see the ment.” 
drew a long breathand chuckled. 
; ‘ve a regular insister, ain’t you?” 
» said as he drew a carbon copy of the 
t from “g ocket. fea 
read the r over twice. 
The ogg was brought fo their table and 
put he paid no attention to the 
at his oe He was —s a 
certain ion of that agreement for tue 
third fourth times, but at last he laid it 
down on the chair beside him and solemnly 
his hat to Mr. Wallingford. — 

“You're an honor to your family,” he 
ann . “I didn’t suppose there were 
any more games left, but you’ve sprung a 
pew one and it’s a peach!” 











Wallingford strove to look magnificently 
unaware of what he meant, but the attempt 
was a failure. 


“The scheme is so smooth,” went on Mr. 
Meers with heart-felt appreciation, ‘that it 
strained my eyesight to find the little joker ; 
but now I can tell you all about it. It’s in 
the transfer of the stock, and here’s what 

do. The consolidation buys my place 
or, say, five thousand dollars, and gives me 
five thousand dollars’ worth of stock in the 
consolidation for it. That’s what this paper 
seems to say, but that’s not what happens. 
It’s you that buys my place for five thou- 
God dollars and gives me five thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock in the consolidation 
for it, and you, being then the temporary 
owner through a fake trusteeship, turn 
around and sell my business to the consol- 
jdation, the management of which is in your 
flipper through a board of dummy directors, 
for ten thousand dollars; and you have our 
ironclad contract to let you do this, though 
itdon’t say so! When you get through you 
have consolidated a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars’ worth of business 
into a two-hundred-and-fifty-thousand- 
dollar steck company, and you have a hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock which didn’t cost you a cent. 
Say! Have this wine on me. I insist! 
I want to buy you something!” 

Slowly Mr. Wallingford’s shoulders be- 
gan to heave and his face to turn red, and 
presently he broke into a series of chuckles 
that expanded to a guffaw. 

“T don’t see how I ever won that five 
hundred from you this afternoon,”’ he ob- 
served, and shook in. 

“The pleasure is all mine,” said the loser 
politely. ‘‘Now, I’m sorry it wasn’t a thou- 
sand. You're worth the money, and I’m 

di came to see you. Count me in on the 

Cigar-Dealers’ Consolidation.” 

“Allright, sign the paper,”’ said Walling- 
ford with another chuckle. 

“Watch me sign it—not,” said Meers. 
“Tm too patriotic. I’m so patriotic that 
I hate to see all this good money go to a 
stranger, so I’m going to take sixty-two 
and one-half thousand dollars’ worth of 
that free stock myself. I declare myself 
in. You hear me?” 

By the time Mr. Meers was through 
talking, Wallingford was delighted so far 

as surface went, though he was already 
some intense figuring. 

“T don’t know but that it’s a good thing 
you came to see me,”’|he admitted. ‘‘How- 
ever, I hope it don’t strike you that I in- 
tend to give you half a nice ae yee 
Without a good reason for it. t do I 
get for letting you in?” 

That's a fair question. I guess you 


* noticed that if we want to cut a melon or 


open a keg of nails over in my place we 
don t go down in the cellar?” 
.“‘T certainly did,” admitted the big man 
with a _ 
‘Well, that’s it. I’m permanent alder- 
man forthe Fifth Ward, and every time they 
an election they come and ask me 
whether I want it served with mushrooms 
or tomato sauce. The job has belonged to 
Me ever since I was old enough to lie about 
lin, age. What I say goes in the privilege 
ne, and I guess a mere child could 
bn what that privilege would be worth to 
bw Retail Cigar-Dealers’ Consolidation: 
€ dice-box privilege; the back room 
Privilege, with a nice little poker game 
joing on twenty-four hours a day; faro if 
nt. Why, I’m the man that stopped 
ping-pong’ game in this town so I 
uld have a monopoly of it!” 
How soon conven be ready to incor- 
porate?” asked Wallingford, satisfied to 


‘all external ap 







pearances; for this man 
stop him. ‘‘To-morrow?” 

“To-night, if you say so.” 

Wallingford meenes. 

“It won’t spoil over night,” he said; 
‘*but there’s = one thing I want to know: 
Is there anybody else to cut in on this?” 

In reply, Mr. Meers slowly drew down 
the under lid of his right eye to show that 
there was ho green in it, and when the 
parted an hour or so later it was wit 
mutual, even hilarious, expressions of good 
will. Immediately thereafter, however, 
Wallingford retired within himself and 
spent long, long hours in thought. 


VI 


HE name of Meers was magic. It is 
quite probable that the netic Mr. 
Wallingford would have been able to carry 
through his proposed consolidation alone; 
but with the Fifth Ward alderman to back 
him his work was easy. A few of the small 
dealers were afraid of Meers, but they were 
also afraid to stay out. For the most part, 
however, they were glad to enter into any 
combination with him, particularly since it 
was tacitly underst that this would 
open up to them the much-coveted ‘‘ping- 
pong” privilege, an attraction which not 
only increased the sale of goods but gave 
an additional hundred per cent. of profit. 
The first steps in the incorporation were 
taken the next day after the interview of 
Wallingford and Meers, and, within a few 
days, the Retail Cigar-Dealers’ Consolida- 
tion was formally effected, even to the 
trifling little mummeries which covered 
the State’s eo sates a of a certain per- 
centage of ‘‘fully paid-up stock.”’ Walling- 
ford’s share of the initial expense was one 
hundred dollars, but he had no mind to 
give up any of his precious pocket-money 
at this time. 

“Su ~ you just pay the whole bill 
yourself, and let us pay you,”’ he suggested 
in an offhand way to Meers. ‘‘It looks so 
much better all in one lump.” 

Of course Mr. Meers was agreeable to 
this eminently respectable suggestion; 
but, when Wallingford handed over his 
own check, it was dated a week ahead. 

“If this won’t do you I’ll have to give 
up some cash,” he explained with an easy 
laugh. ‘‘I’m having some securities nego- 


tiated back East to open an account here, | 


and it may take three or four days to have 
it arranged.” 

Meers heard him with a curious smile. 

‘I beat a pleasant stranger’s head off 
once for putting up a line of talk like that,”’ 
he commented; ‘‘but, of course, this is 
different,’”’ and he took the check. 

He had become an enthusiastic admirer 
of Wallingford’s undoubted genius, and at 


nothing was he more amused than by the | 
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calibre of the three other incorporators | 


that had been chosen. Stock valuations 
were at once made for these three, at an 
exaggerated estimate of the value of their 
concerns, and, when they came to Meers 
himself, the same plan was followed. 
“For,” said Wallingford, ‘‘to make this 
strong you have to come in just. like the 


rest, and I have to take up the balance of | 


the stock right now as trustee.”’ 
Meers balked a trifle at that. 


‘I never feel so cheerful as when I’m | 
my own stakeholder,’ he stated frankly. | 


‘‘When I hold all the coin it’s a cinch I'll 


et mine, but when somebody else holds it | 


keep trained down for a foot race.’ 


“Fix it any way to suit yourself,” | 


offered Wallingford with a carelessness that 
he was far from feeling. ‘‘If you can figure 
out a better stunt, show it to me.”’ 


Mr. Meers tried earnestly to think of a | 


better plan, but was forced to concede that 
there was none. 

*‘Oh, well,” he gave in at last, ‘‘it don’t 
matter. I'll have torub salve on my fingers 
only for a week or so to cure that itch.” 

“Certainly,” Wallingford assured him. 
*‘Tt won’t take more than a week, after we 
get the stock certificates from the printers, 
to make all the transfers, and then we'll 
have from a hundred and twenty to a hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars’ worth to 
split up. If we can’t make that yield us five 
or six thousand a year apiece, aside from 
salaries, the buying and manufacturing 
grafts and other rake-offs, we ought to have 
guardians appointed.” 

‘Fine business,” agreed Meers com- 
placently. 

That complneenels SOUS meant forget- 
fulness of the fact that all the stock would 
be temporarily in Wallingford’s hands and 
under his absolute legal mastery, was what 
J. Rufus wished to encourage, and to that 
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end he arranged ior ‘‘secret”” meetings of 
the retail cigar-dealers during the con- 


structive period. Here the promoter was 
at his best. Singly, his big impressiveness 
dominated men; in masses, he swayed 
them. Enthusiasm was raised to fever 
heat. Even the smallest among these men 
grew large. Individually they were poor; 
collectively they were rich. Outside the 
consolidation not one of them amounted to 
much; inside it each one was a part of a 
millionaire! In the business of cigar-selling 
a new era had come, and its name was 
Wallingford! By the close of the second 
meeting scarcely a small dealer in the town 
but had signed the cleverly-worded agree- 
ment. 

It was while the stock certificates were 
being printed that Wallingford, who almost 
lived in the resplendent carriage these 
days, drove up to Ed. Nickel’s place of 
business at a time when both the flabby 
solitaire player and the apathetic watcher 
had gone out to whatever mysterious place 
it was that they secured food. 


“YT gay, Mr. Vice-President,” asked 
Wallingford, addressing the amazingl 
spruced-up Mr. Nickel quite as an equal, 


‘‘do you know where I could buy a nice 
house—one for about fifteen thousand?” 

“‘T don’t know, I’m sure,’ regretted 
Nickel, pleased to be taken thus into the 
great Wallingford’s intimacy; ‘‘but there 
ought to be plenty of them. I wish I could 
figure on a house like that.” 

“Stick to me and see what happens to 
you,” advised Wallingford, with no thought 
of the joke he was uttering. ‘‘There’s no 
reason you shouldn’t have anything you 
want if you just go after the big game. 
Watch me.” 

‘‘But you’ve got money,” protested the 
Vice-President. 

‘‘Did I always have it?’’ demanded the 
eminent financier. ‘‘Every cent I have, 
Mr. Nickel, I made myself; and you can 
do the same. The trouble is, you don’t 
go in big enough. You have only a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stock in our con- 
solidation, for instance. You ought to 
have at least ten thousand.” 

“‘T haven’t the money,”’ said Nickel. 

‘How much have you?” 

‘‘Just a shade over five thousand. Say, 
man, I’m forty-six years old, and I been 
slavin’ like a dog ever since I was sixteen. 
Thirty years it took me to scrape that five 
thousand together.” 

‘Saved it!” snorted Wallingford. ‘‘It’s 
no wonder you have but five thousand! 
You can’t make money that way. You 
havetoinvest. Do you — Rockefeller 
saved his first million? Tell you what I'll 
do, Nickel. Can you keep a secret?” 

‘‘Sure,”’ asserted Mr. Nickel, with the 
eagerness of one who has never been in- 
trusted with a secret of consequence. 

“If you want it and will pay for it on 
delivery next Saturday, I -can scheme it 
for you to take up an extra five thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock in the consolidation ; 
but, if I do, you must not say one word 
about it to any one until after tg md 
is settled, or some of these other fellows 
will be jeaious. There’s Meers, for instance. 
He’s crazy right now to take over every 
share of the surplus, but, between you and 
I, we don’t want him to have such a big 
finger in the pie.” 

“T should say not,”’ agreed Mr. Nickel 
emphatically. ‘‘He’s too big as it is. 
a he pretty near runs this town.” 

‘‘He can’t run the consolidation. I'll 
tell him that!’’ declared Mr. Wallingford 
with much apparent heat. ‘‘It’s my 
project, and I’ll favor whoever I want to. 

ut about this stock, old man. You think 
it over, and if you want it let me know by 
not later than to-day noon. If it isn’t 
spoken for by that time I’ll take it myself; 
but remember, not one word!”’ 

Mr. Nickel promised, on his honor as a 
man and his self-interest as a favored stock- 
holder, to say nothing, and Wallingford 
started out. At the door he turned back, 
however. 

‘‘By the way,” said he, ‘‘when we get 

ing I’ve made up my mind to push the 

ickelfine and the Double Nickel brands. 
I’ve been trying those two boxes you gave 
me and they’re great. But don’t say any- 
thing. Jealousy, you know!” 

Mr. Nickel put his finger to his lips and 
smiled and bowed significantly. Fine man, 
that Wallingford! Knew a good — 
when he saw it, and common as an ol 
shoe, in spite of all his money. Regular 
howling swell, too. 

The regular howling swell was at that 
very moment on his rubber-tired way to 
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the shop of Alfred Norton, where he made 
a similar proposition to the one he had 
made Nickel. In all his manipulating he 
had kept careful track of the gentlemen 
who had or who might have money, and 
now he made it his business to visit each of 
them in turn, to talk additional stock with 
them and to bind them to inviolate secrecy. 
For three days he kept this up, and on 
Friday evening was able to mop his brow 
in huge content. ‘ 

“Fanny,” he opined, ‘‘you have a smart 
husband.” 

‘‘That’s the only fault I have to find 
with you, Jim,” she retorted, smiling. 
‘‘What have you done this time?” 

‘I’ve just tapped Mr. Joseph O. Meers 
on the solar plexus,” he exulted. ‘‘I’ll 
show that gentleman how to horn into my 
game and take the rake-off that’s coming 
to a real artist! He’s dreaming happy 
dreams just now, but when I leave town 
with the mazuma he’ll wake up.” 

“‘T thought you were going to stay here,”’ 
she objected with a troubled frown. 

He understood her at once, and reached 
over to stroke her hair. 

‘‘Never mind, girl,’ he said. ‘‘I’m as 
anxious now as you are to settle down,” 
and he glanced at the fluffy white sewin 
in her lap; ‘‘but this isn’t the town. I ha 
a nice clean business planned here, but the 
village grafter tried to jiu-jitsu me, so I 
just naturally had to jolt him one. I'll 
clean up about a hundred thousand to- 
morrow, and with that I'll go anywhere 
yousay and intoany business you pick out.”’ 

‘“Who loses this money, Jim?”’ she sud- 
denly wanted to know. ‘‘I’m more partic- 
ular than ever about it just now. I don’t 
want to take a dollar that isn’t right.” 

Again he understood. 

“Don’t worry about that,” he replied 
seriously. ‘‘This money is legitimate water 
that I am squeezing out of a reorganization. 
The drag-down I get is simply my pay as 
promoter and organizer, and is no bigger 
percentage than other promoters take 
when they get a chance.” 

He had never taken so much pains to 
justify himself in her eyes, and she felt that 
this was due to a new tenderness. What if 
the wonderful influence that was dawning 
upon their lives should make a permanent 
change in him? 

There came a knock at the door. Wal- 
lingford opened it and was confronted by 
a tall and stoutly-built gentleman, who 
wore a blue helmet and numerous brass 
buttons upon his clothes. 

“Mr. Wallingford,” said the caller, with 
a laborious wink and a broad brogue, 
‘‘could ye step across to the courthouse 
wid me a few minutes and sign them 
papers?” and then, when Wallingford had 
stepped outside, he added: ‘‘’Twas on 
account of the lady I told ye that, but, on 
the level, I’m after arrestin’ yez!”’ 

‘“‘What’s the charge?” asked Walling- 
ford, with a tolerant smile, knowing his 
entire innocence of wrong. 

‘‘Obtainin’ money under false pretenses.” 

Wallingford whistled and, still unworried, 
excused himself fora moment. His state- 
ment to his wife was characteristic. 

‘*T’ll be back in about an hour,” he said, 
‘but I don’t feel safe with so much wealth 
in my clothes when I’m out with a police- 
man,” and with a laugh he tossed into her 
lap practically all the money that he had — 
an even fifty dollars. 


Vil 


O* COURSE, J. Rufus Wallingford sent 
immediately for Joseph O. Meers, and 
that gentleman came at once. 

‘Lovely place to find your old college 
chum,” the prisoner cheerfully remarked. 
‘‘T wish you'd go find out. what this charge 
is all about and get me out of this, Meers. 
It might hurt the consolidation if it be- 
comes known. There’s a mistake some 
place.” 

‘‘Oh, is there?’”’ Mr. Meers wanted to 
know. ‘‘I’ll bet there ain’t a mistake, 
because I’m the baby that secured the 
warrant, and I’m going to send you over. 
Tried to double-cross me, didn’t you?” 
he asked pleasantly. ‘‘Well, it can’t be 
done. Any fter that tries to hand me 
the worst of it is going to find himself 
sucking at the sour end of a lemon —quick. 
So I was to be the mark, eh? Just because 
there wasn’t a paper signed between us to 
show that I was entitled to half that sur- 
plus stock, you was going to sell the bunch 
of it and make a quick get-away. I was 
to be the fall guy for that nice little futurity 
check, too! You remember that little old 
hundred, don’t you? Well, it got you. I 
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Malloy 


CRAVENETTE HATS 





The Mallory Cravenette Hat 
is DOUBLY Guaranteed 


The name of Mallory, since 1823, 
has stood for the best in men’s hat- 
wear—honest materials, best work- 
manship, and styles that are accepted 
as standards, 

Besides this guarantee of excellence, 
the Mallory Cravenette Hat has what 
no other hat can have—the quality of 
being weather-proof from the Craven- 
ette process. This makes a Mallory 
stay new in spite of all kinds of weather. 

Derbies and Soft Hats, $3.00, $3.50 
and $4.00. Sold by first-class dealers 
everywhere. 

We send free, upon request, an illus- 
trated booklet of hat styles for 1908. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1823 
13 Astor Place, Cor. Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 
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The Mallory Cravenette Hat 
is DOUBLY Guaranteed 


The character that well-dressed 
men admire in Mallory Cravenette Hats 
is the result of skilful original design. 
ing that can be imitated but never 
duplicated. 

They are made of the finest hat 
materials, and none but the most 
skilled labor ever touches them. Be- 
sides this, they offer what no other hat 
can offer—the quality of being weather. 
proof. The wonderful Cravenetting 
process that makes them so is exclu. 
sive with Mallory. 

Derbies and Soft Hats, $3.00, $3.50 
and $4.00. Sold by first-class dealers 
everywhere. 

We send free, upon request, an illus- 
trated booklet of hat styles for 1908, 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc, 
Established 1823 
13 Astor Place,Cor. Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 






























of for cheapness alone. 


blade for a perfect shave. 
which a close, velvety shave is not possible. No 


other modern razor can get this slant. 
We guarantee the ALL-WAYS Razor with the 


Alexander the Great to Roosevelt the Strenuous.” 
Williams Sales Co., 


our special proposition for buying the “ALL- 





An invention in razors that is 
made for man’s comfort instead 


This razor is adjustable to any angle of the face. 
simple, strong and durable. The blades are of concaved 
Sheffield steel such as any barber will tell you is the only — 


With this razor you can get the slant stroke, without 


agreement to instantly return your money if you simply 
say you are not satisfied. Price complete with ebony 
holder, 3 blades, nickeled stropping handle in handsome 
velvet-linedleathercase with yourname in gold, $6 postpaid. 

Write for our illustrated booklet entitled “Shaving from 


28 Cedar Street 
New York. 


If you are now using any type of a safety razor write for 
WAYS.” 
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Sectional 
Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional 
Bookcases are made for and 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. 
Artistic ap 
of Ft py ion, 2 
ractical improvements, » 
bine to make them the leading 
Sectional Bookcases. 
Rigid economy, acquired by the 
manufacture of a single productin 
large quantities, combined with our 
modern methods of selling direct to 
the user, enable us to offer a su 
article at a considerable saving in cost 
to the purchaser. 


On Approval 
Freight Paid — and Up 


No. 25 in which we illustrate the different grades from 


arance, solidity 
with latest 


finished Solid Oak toth: ‘ighly polished Solid Mahogany cases forthe more elaborate library. 


20M MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 
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49 vou day before yesterday, but 
dant «A out on that check till 
go | waited; and I’m going to send 
iver the road for as long a stretch 
"g good lawyer can hand you. Now, 
here and rot!” and Joseph O. Meers, 
pleased with himself, walked out. 

Mr. J. Rufus Wallingford, to 
tufted carpets and soft leather 
were not luxuries but necessities, 
around him with the nearest sub- 
te et 5 fprophetie words of Blackie 

the prophetic words o ckie 
— to bim 

“Our turn’s next!”’ 

i. fine joke I played on myself,” he 
m “Me, that six months ago had a 
nillion in sight and that two hours ago had 
nllitjred thousand cinched for to-morrow, 
to lose out like this; and for a hundred 






et 


ante 


That was the rub! To think that, after 
all these years, during which he had con- 
his pleasant and legally safe finan- 
ial recreations with other people’s money 
upon a scale large enough to live like a 
ntleman, his first introduction to a jail 
be because of a miserable, con- 
temptible hundred dollars! Why had he 
n that check? Why had he been 
fod enough to think he could swear a lot of 
spineless jellyfish to secrecy? Why hadn’t 
he been content with half? It served him 
ight, he admitted, and unless Meers re- 
lented, the penitentiary yawned its ugly 
mouth very close to him. At any rate, he 
was now a full-fledged member of the 
largest organization in the world—the 
Down-and-Out Club. 

It was queer that in all this thought 
there came no trace of regret for what he 
had done; there came only regret for the 
consequences, only self-revilement that he 
had “overlooked a bet.” His ‘‘con- 
science” did not reproach him at all, 
except for failure, for, monstrous as it may 
seem, to his own mind he had done no 
wrong! Nor had he meant any wrong! 
With no sense of moral obligation what- 
ever—and no more to be blamed for that 
than another man is for being born hunch- 
backed—he merely looked upon himself as 
smarter than most men, doing just what 
they would have done had they been 
blessed with the ability. Only at last he 
had been unfortunate! Well, the joke was 
on him, and he must be a good loser. 

The humor of the situation rather wore 
off when, after a night upon a hard pallet 
and a breakfast of dry bread and weak 
coffee, he sent a message to Ed. Nickel and 
learned from that indignantly virtuous 
citizen that he would have nothing to do 
with swindlers! Then he sent word to his 
wife, and the answer he got to that message 
was the Jast straw. Mrs. Wallingford had 
quitted the hotel early that morning! He 
was sure of her, however. She would turn 
up again in her own good: time, but what 
ould she do? Nothing! For the first 
time in his life, the man who had never 
thought to have need of a friend outside a 
few moral defectives of his own class, 
realized what it is to be absolutely friend- 
less. There was no one left in all this wide 
world upon whom he could make an 
demand of loyalty. Blackie Daw a fugi- 
tive, Billy Riggs a convict, all the old clan 
scattered far and wide, either paying their 

nalty or, having transgressed the law, 
Reeing from it—the universe had come to 
Fou fter hour h 

Hour after hour he spent in trying to 
think of some one to whom he could appeal 
and the conviction perety burned itself 
in upon him that at last he was “‘up against 
it.” It was a bad mess. He had made no 
deposit whatever in the local bank upon 
which he had drawn that check, though he 

Intended to do so. Moreover, Meers 
could show his intended bad faith in the 
other matter between them; and, besides 
all that, the alderman cigar-dealer had a 

pull” of no mean proportions. It had 
seemed impossible, the night before, that 
he who had dealt only in thousands and 
hundreds of thousands should be made a 
elon for a paltry hundred. It had seemed 
too absurd to be true, an anomalous situa- 
ep that a day would clear up and at which 
he could afterward laugh. Even now he 
joked with the turnkey, and that guardian 
social recalcitrants was profoundly con- 
vineed that in J. Rufus Wallingford he had 
the swellest prisoner upon whom he had 
ever slid a bolt. The policeman who 
arrested him and the judge who next morn- 
ing remanded him for trial shared that 


Opinion, but ji 
satisfaction it was a very melancholy 


After his preliminary hearing he went 
from the city prison to a more ‘‘comfort- 
able” cell in the county jail, to think a 
number of very deep thoughts. Not a 
friendly eye had been turned on him but 
that of Joseph O. Meers, who had come 
around to see the fun. Mr. Meers had been 
quite jovial with him, had handed him a 
good cigar and told him the latest develo; 
ments in the Retail Cigar-Dealers’ Consoli- 
dation. He was re nizing it himself. 
It was really a g ‘‘stunt,”’ and he 
thanked J. Rufus most effusively for hav- 
ing started it. This was “kidding” of a 
broadgauge type that Wallingford, for the 
same reason that a gambler tries to look 

leased when he loses his money, was 

und to enjoy very much, and with right 
good wit he replied in kind; but in this 


exchange of humor he was very much 
Pam for really Meers had all the 
joke on his side. 


Another restless night and another 
dreary day, and then, just as he had begun 
sincerely to oy Soe as a forlorn cast- 
away upon the barrenest shore of all living 
things, there came visitors for him, and the 
turnkey, with deference, threw open his 
cell and led him out to the visitors’ cage. 

His wife! Well, he had expected her, 
and he had expected, too, since this great 
new tenderness had come upon her, to find 
her eyes suffused with bravely suppressed 
tears, as they now were; but he had never 
expected to see again the man who was 
with her. E. B. Lott!—the man to whom 
he had once sold rights-of-way to a traction 
line which he had never intended to build! 
—one of his most profitable victims! 

“So the got you at last, did they, 
Wallingford?” said Lott briskly, and 
shook hands with him, positive pleasure 
in the meeting beaming from his grizzled 
countenance. ‘‘I expected they would. 
A nice little game you ~~ on me up in 
Battlesburg, wasn’t it? ell, my boy, it 
was worth the money. You really had 
a valuable right-of-way, with valuable 
franchises and concessions, and the Lewis- 
ville, Battlesburg and Elliston Traction 
Line is doing a ripping business; so I'll 
forgive you, especially since you’re not an 
individual criminal at all. You're only the 
logical development of the American tend- 
ency to ‘get there,’ no matter how. It 
is the national weakness, the national 
menace, and you’re only an e erated 
molecule of it. You think that so long as 
you stay inside the law you’re all right, 
even morally; but a man who habitually 
shaves so close to a narrow edge is going to 
slip off some time. Now you've had your 
dose, and I shouldn’t wonder but it might 
make a man of you. Your fine little wife 
here, who hunted me up the minute she 
found out your real predicament, swears 
that it will, but I’m not sure. You're too 
valuable, though, to coop up in a peniten- 
tiary, and I’m going to buy you off. I can 
use you. I’ve been in the traction business 
ever since the first trolley touched a wire, 
and I never yet have seen a man who could 
go out and get a right-of-way for nothing, 
as you did, nor get it in so short a space of 
time, even for oper & We expect to open 
up two thousand miles of lines this coming 

ear, and I’m going to put you on the job. 
can’t fix it to make you such quick riches 
as you can rake in on crooked deals, but I’ll 
rantee you will have more in the end. 
it's a great chance for you, my boy, and 
just to protect you against yourself I’m 
going to hire a = man to watch you.” 
allingford had already regained his 
breadth of chest, and now he began to 
laugh. His shoulders heaved and the hun- 
dred jovial wrinkles about his eyes creased 
with the humor of the thought that had 
come to him. 

‘You had better hire three,” he sug- 
gested, ‘‘and work them in eight-hour 
shifts.”’ 

Nevertheless, there was a bit of moisture 
in his eyes, and his hand, dropping down, 
sought his wife’s. Perhaps in that mo- 
ment he vaguely promised himself some 
effort toward a higher ideal, but the woman 
at his side, though knowing what she knew, 
though herself renewed and made over 
wholly with that great new reason, though 
detecting the presence of the “ene 
moral sense that was falling back baffled 
from its feeble assault upon his soul, 
pressed her other palm over his hand pro- 
tectingly, and shook her head—for at last 
she understood! 

Upon thistles grow no roses. 

Editor’s Note — This is the last of the series of 
stories by Mr. Chester, telling of the schemes and 
adventures of J. Rufus Wallingford. 
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NCE a week, at least. 
Beans, as you know, are 
among the most nourish- 


ing of all foods. 

Great Tissue-formers,—fine 
Muscle-makers ! 

Rich in Nitrogen and Proteid, 
—two of the most expensive and 
necessary factors in food. 

Beans contain 23 to 25 per cent, 
of Nitrogenous Proteid, while Beef- 
steak contains only 20 per cent., 
and Bread 7% per cent. 

Beans used to be comparatively 
indigestible. 

Because, as ordinarily treated 
and cooked, they were so dense- 
fibred that the juices of the stomach 
could not penetrate them sufficiently 
to fully digest them. 


* * * 


But /hat is all changed now, 
since the ‘‘.Snider-Process’’ of 
treating and cooking Pork & Beans 
was invented. 

Snider Beansare rendered porous 
and adsorbent by this Process so 
that the Digestive Juices of the 
Stomach can fully enter, and act 
on, them while they remain firm, 
cheesy, and toothsome. 

They are mellow, fine-textured, 
and deliciously flavored with that 








Eat Beans for 
Strength! 





* The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, U.S. A. 








seven-spiced Tomato Catsup which has 
made the name of ‘‘Snider’’ famous. 

Just get atin of ‘‘ Snider-Process’’ 
Pork & Beans /o-day, and try them. 

Your money back from the Grocer 
if you do not find them the dest you’ ve 
ever eaten. 

This advertisement is your author- 
ity for the refund. 
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principle of “give and take,’’ to give freedom of 
movement and take up the strains. The action of the 
cordsatthe back equally distributesthetension, elim- 
inating strain on shoulder and buttons and insuring 


President Suspenders are made of the highest quality 
material throughout. 
The cord ends used on President Suspenders are in- 


finitely more reliable than leather which is often of uncertain 
quality. Various weights and lengths. Guarantee ticket on 
every pair. ‘‘Satisfaction—New Pair—or Money Back.” 
If your dealer can't supply you, we will, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, 50c. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., 717 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 


President Suspenders 


Their popularity increases in direct ratio 
| with the activity of the wearers 
President Suspenders are built on the 


100% Comfort and 100% Wear 


All metal parts rust-proof nickeled 











Eagle Crochet Needle 








in buying crochet needles, 
Look for that Flat (; and get the only one that 
will not turn in or cramp the fingers, giving perfect 
Cut shows points full size. 22> 
If not found at dealers, send 5 cents in stamps and one will be sent by mail. 
PRATT & FARMER CO., 477 Broadway, New York 
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UEEN WILHELMINA'S latest photo inclucied in beauti- 
Q ful set of 12 Dutch Art postals, 
worth framing, value one dollar. To gain new customers for our 
exclusive imported ft Ware, en Shoes and other 
Dutch Novelties, we send set prepaid upon receipt of 25 Cents. 
HOLLAND IMPORTING CO., 1408 Arch 8t., PHILADELPHIA 


MY PET HOBBY {2% 20% sve 

the pleasure and instruc- 

tion of stamp collecting, with our 1908 Price List and 50 varieties of 
foreign stamps to start you, on Request. 40-Page Album 
Sc. 1000 Hinges, Sc. Approval sheets also sent, 50% commission. 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 44 Washington Bidg., Bosten 
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THE WHITE LIGHT OF PUBLICITY 


(Continued from Page 6) 


‘‘Brown would never drive any one to 
suicide, unless it was Louise Lonsdale. 
Brown had heard all about the lady for a 
long time. He had seen her beautiful, hard 
face on the stage, and he had heard very 
hard stories about her off the stage, but he 
contended that no one so beautiful could 
possibly be so hard. Pulchritude counts 
for a good deal with Brown.” 

‘‘Well?” said the girl. 

‘‘Well, Brown started out, full of youth- 
ful enthusiasm, to ‘find a diamond in a 
eoal-hole. He treated Louise Lonsdale as 
if she had been a duchess and a lady, and, I 
suppose, she couldn’t stand the shock.” 

‘Had he always treated her as a duchess 
and a lady?’’ Miss Reeves asked. 

‘He certainly had, up to the very 
moment of her attempted suicide. But, 
when a lady asks a man to come in for a 
‘moment to have a cup of tea, on a bright, 
sunshiny afternoon, and then, out of the 
perfectly blue sky, suggests that, if he 
doesn’t marry her, she intends destroying 
herself, I think it is time for him to take 
the elevator and the first cab in sight and 
to go in whichever direction the horse’s 
head happens to be pointing. At least, 
that’s what I did.”’ 

‘‘Oh, you’re Brown, then?” the girl said. 
“‘T wondered.” 

‘Yes, I’m Brown ” 

‘Why did you tell me?” 

“Well, in the first place, I didn’t intend 
to, and in the second place, I know you 
will not say anything about it. I had a 
good look at your eyes this morning when 
it was light, and you can’t make me believe 
that a girl with eyes like those could tell 
anything she was asked not to.” 

*‘Now you are talking like Brown. Why 
did you run away?” 

‘‘Cowardice —rank cowardice.” 

‘‘Could they have arrested you?” 

‘‘Why, certainly not. I was afraid of the 
yellow journals. [ have a mother and a 
few sisters who live a long way from here — 
biess them. Do you suppose I wanted them 
to read about me mixed up in that sort 
of a mess?” 

‘‘Why did you come here?” 

“‘Oh, I don’t know, except that it was 
quiet and that I would be near people who 
knew me when I was a kid and before I 
knew that there was a Louise Lonsdale on 
earth. It seems to me a perfectly natural 
thing for a man to do. If my mother had 
been nearer I suppose I should have gone 
to her. There are some times when every 
man wants to get back to his mother or to 
the place where he knew people when he 
was a kid.” 

The girl undid her fingers about her knees 
and interlaced them behind the fur toque. 

‘You're a queer boy,’’she said. ‘‘ Really, 
knowing you makes the Lonsdale story 
more simple. And yet it seems curious 
that any girl with a record for a stormy 
life should try to do away with herself on 
account of a man who had treated her but 
civilly. She must have had a very emo- 
tional nature, even for an actress.”’ 


remember that my friend Brown is a little 
emotional himself, especially in the face 
of so much beauty, because the beauty of 
Miss Lonsdale is superlative and she is not 
without a certain feline charm. It is 
possible, too—and in this I may be doing 
the lady a great injustice—that Miss 
Lonsdale may not have stood so securely 
on the lofty pedestal to which I had raised 
her.”’ 


“You mean?’ Miss Reeves interrupted. 

“7 mean that the distinguished view- 
point from which it was my pleasure to 
regard her was not understood, or perhaps 
appreciated, by the lady. Is it not possible 
that I was to her like other men, just rungs 
on the ladder that reached up to her goal, 
whatever that goal happens to be? You 
see that naif streak in me is pretty evident 
occasionally. This would not be the first 
time that an unscrupulous woman ——”’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” the girl 
ener him. ‘‘She isn’t as bad as 
that.” 

Maury’s eyes had been turned toward 
the sea, but now he looked up with much 
curiosity at his companion. 

‘“You speak with a good deal of enthusi- 
asm, Miss Reeves,” he said. ‘It isn’t 
possible i too, know Miss Lonsdale?’’ 

Miss ves, her hands still clasped 
behind the fur toque, continued to look up 


at the purple sky. ‘‘Yes, I know her.” 
The girl no longer wore the habitual smile, 
and it seemed to Maury that her face had 
lost the sweetness and innocence he had 
liked so much. ‘‘There’s no reason 
should deny it now,’’ she said; ‘‘I’ve got 
what I wanted. Besides, you’ve been very 
confidential with me; it’s only right we 
should both tell our real names, as it were.’’ 
Maury took a few pulls at his half-lit 


cigar and then threw it far away from him | 


across the frozen snow. 


**Well,”’ he said, ‘‘what is your real name, 


and what was it you did want?” 


‘‘My name doesn’t matter so much. I'm | 


a reporter —I wanted your a * the case.” 
aury began to swing his legs again 
over the edge of the porch and looked up at 


the girl as if she were some inanimate | 
thing he had heard about but never seen | 


before. 

“Oh, I see,” he said. ‘‘Then this 
friendly, almost personal, talk we’ve just 
had was by way of being an interview?” 

The girl nodded, and Maury chuckled 
aloud. 

‘“My friend Brown certainly is guileless,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Would you call that a good 
interview?” 

The 
and looked directly at him. ‘‘Pretty good 
— fairly good stuff. The surroundings and 
all the conditions make it rather inter- 
esting.” She glanced slowly about her. 
“You understand—well-known society 
man, a fugitive, tells his story in a lonely 
casino at a deserted Jersey summer resort. 
is that I found you and 
at all. It’s what we call 


The main thin 
that you talke 
a ‘beat.’”’ 

‘‘T see,” said Maury, and he got up and 
stamped his feet. ‘‘It’s pretty cold—no? 
Don’t you think we had better be walkin 
back?” He put out his hand and helped 
the girl to rise. They left the casino and 


started up the narrow, deserted road that | 


led to the town. 


“Do you want to go to the —_- 
aury | 


station now to send your article?” 
asked. ‘‘Or is it too late?”’ 


‘‘There’s no hurry,” she said, ‘‘as long | 
as no one else has the story. I’m going to | 


town to-morrow morning early. I’d rather 
have them run it Sunday, anyhow.” 
For some moments, 


feet, there was silence. It was the girl who 
spoke first. 

“‘T don’t suppose you think much of my 
sort of work?” she asked. 

*‘Oh, I don’t know,” Maury said. 


journalism as a sort of — proposition. 

his is the first time I have ever had a 
chance to regard it from a pee personal 
point of view. It’s something like murder 

the word ‘murder’ really doesn’t mean 
much until you see the blood of one of 
your friends, does it?” 

Again there was silence between them, 
and then Mau 
enthusiasm, an 

otten his own troubles. ‘‘ You know, Miss 
eeves, I think your profession, properly 
payee, is the greatest thing on earth. 
ust think of it, the news of the whole 
world thrown on your doorstep every 
morning, and for one penny—and then 
the power of an editorial! hy, in one 
short paragraph an editor can get at more 
people and do more good than an ordinary 
man can accomplish in a whole lifetime! 
Just remember what some of those old-time 
fellows did—the Greeleys and the Cur 
tises!”’ 

“‘Then you don’t believe in modern 
journalism—that everything that can’t 
stand the white light of publicity should 
be shown up?”’ 

“TI don’t really know much about it,” 
Maury said; ‘‘and what I do know I 
learned from a great friend of mine, who 
was a newspaper man, although, perhaps, 
you who know will say that he was not a 
typical one. 
hence was practically mixed up every day 
with the big, vital thing of the hour, but 
it seemed to me that he 
values mixed. You see, when the rest of 
the world was asleep he was at work, and 


vice versa; so, when he wasn’t actually at | 


work, there was no one to play with, and 
he sat about a stuffy office, talking with 
other newspaper men about Jones’ story or 
Brown's ‘scoop’; not the humanity of the 
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